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Security or Freedom ? 


FRED A. MORETON 


> Durinc the past spring and 
summer I have made three rather 
hurried trips to the Atlantic 
Coast. On each of these trips I 
spent several days in detailed con- 
versation with leading insurance 
men from all parts of this country. 





SIGNIFICANCE. In this] article, the 
newly-elected President of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents ably 
champions the cause of America’s sys- 
tem of free enterprise and warns 
against the threat of excessive federal 
government control in every field and 
over the lives of every individual. 











And many meetings were held 
in New York, but talk was talk of 
America. No thinking man can 
have such an experience in war- 
time without making certain de- 
ductions from the impressions 
which he has received. 

And in wartime no man can 
speak as freely as he would without 
the feeling that too frank a state- 
ment of opinion with regard to 
some aspect of the war or the con- 
trols and plans under which we 
labor might be construed as a 
criticism, which could affect mo- 
rale and be harmful to our country. 
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I want to say that throughout 
the length and breadth of these 
United States, there is no industry 
more devoted to our country and 
its welfare, and no group of men 
and women more patriotic, than 
those engaged in the great busi- 
ness of insurance. And if it were 
possible to add to that statement, I 
would say that certainly no group 
exists which feels more keenly the 
privileges and importance of func- 
tioning as free and independent 
American citizens, proud of and 
devoted to their country, than the 
insurance agents themselves. 

They are providing their alle- 


giance in a dozen ways. Most of 
them are men in middle life, many 


of whom served in the last war. 
And in this war thousands have 
gone forth from the agencies, in- 
cluding the sons and the brothers 
and the friends and colleagues of 
those who continue to maintain 
our business and serve the com- 
munities in which they are located. 

On my trips I nowhere found 
any lack of confidence in our 
Army or our Navy, nor the pa- 
triotic courage of the American 
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people. We know that we are go- 
ing to win this war, and we know 
too that we are going to pay a 
heavy price. Insurance has taught 
us to face facts, and we know that 
losses must be paid for. 

Because insurance men know 
American industry and its ca- 
pacity, we could appreciate the 
remark made by Oliver Lyttelton, 
British production official, who 
had been in Detroit and other 
production centers inspecting tank, 
airplane, and armament factories. 
He was quoted in a New York 
paper in June, 1942, as saying: 

“T would have liked to have had 
Hitler and Goering with us. If they 
had been with us, they would have 
thrown up their hands and given 
up.” 

Mussolini has already given up! 

One need only travel by train 
through the great industrial cen- 
ters—see long lines of freight 
trains in the yards at Omaha and 
Chicago loaded with guns, tanks, 
trucks, and huge crates of war ma- 
terial— pass by the great steel 
mills of Gary, Indiana, and Pitts- 
burgh, and the war factories in 
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Detroit and Cleveland — to know 
America’s potential, and we know 
too that great as production is to- 
day, for the years ahead we have 
here materials, manpower, brains 
and capital which, under the con- 
tinuing stimulus of free enterprise, 
can dwarf anything seen to date. 








FRED A. MORETON 
The agent and free enterprise 


Wuat’s AHEAD 


We know that the century ahead 


may eclipse the extraordinary 
hundred years just past, in which 
the way of life of civilized man 
changed more than it did in all the 
centuries preceding. 

But when we speak of Amer- 
ica’s potential, we want to see it 
fully realized under the system 
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which has created the world we 
live in today. Even the most ardent 
social planners must now admit 
that American industry has per- 
formed miracles. Even the most 
discouraging advocates of rigid 
controls and limiting of produc- 
tion, of plowing under the crops, 
and the slaughter of little pigs, has 
had to admit finally that American 
industry has saved the world from the 
domination of Nazi tyranny. 


STILL QUESTIONING 


But many of these same plan- 
ners, and they seem to be in high 
places, now say, in effect: “‘Cer- 
tainly American business men did 
well for a time. They built a great 
machine, but it is obvious that 
they don’t know how to run it.” 

They also go on to say, in effect: 


“We know better because we have 
studied the matter and have de- 
veloped theories which will save Amer- 
ica frum those who have created its 
wealth and raised its millions to a 
standard of living which exceeds that 
known anywhere else in the world. 

**Our economy is mature. It is full 
grown. Relatively little can be ex- 
pected in the way of further develop- 
ment. What we must do now is to con- 
solidate and conserve the fruits of our 
past efforts. We must plan and control 
for uniformity and regimentation so 
that we can bring to this happy, rest- 
less, prosperous America a security 
which it has never known. Now we 
must divide — not multiply.” 
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Securiry ALonE Is Not Our 
ULTMATE GOAL 


Because in the difficult days of 
the thirties, when our economic 
system was getting over one of 
those readjustments which are 
the periodic aftermaths.of wars, 
we had unemployment and in- 
security, the word “‘security’’ came 
to have a magic political meaning. 

“Security” is a word. It means 
different things to different peo- 
ple. But chiefly security is desired 
by those who do not have it. It isa 
goal in itself but once attained, 
security is not everything. 

If security is so precious, why is 
it that no one worthwhile endea- 
vors to sit in complete safety in 
sanitary surroundings, ds free as a 
human being can be from attack 
by germs, accident, disease or 
worry? People do not live in glass 
cages because to do so would be 
death in life. 

We want our youngsters to be 
safe when we send them to college, 
but they play football and base- 
ball; they run cross-country, and 
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they dive and swim at the risk of 
life and limb. We want them to do 
these things. We know that life, 
real life, is a struggle and a bat- 
tle, and that the joy of living 
comes from these things — not 
just security. 

We of the insurance business do 
not undervalue security. But we 
do not put it ahead of all else. We 
urge people to carry insurance 
against the accidents which occur 
to life or property. Insurance pro- 
vides a reasonable freedom of 
mind, which enables people to go 
on taking chances and living a full 
and normal life. 

The courage, which is a part of 
free enterprise, does not mean 
recklessness. The growth of insur- 
ance in America proves that Amer- 
icans believe in taking risks, rea- 
sonable risks, and covering those 
risks with insurance. 

Fire insurance, casualty insur- 
ance, marine insurance, life insur- 
ance, every kind of insurance, is a 
recognition by business men and 
individuals everywhere of the risks 
that are inherent in their struggle. 








Please, 


_Mister 


Agent, opening his sales portfolio: “‘I’d like to show you — ” 
Prospect, emphatically: ‘No, no — I’m not interested.” 
Agent, eagerly: “But I’ve got a plan here that —” 
Prospect, firmly: ‘‘Not a chance. I’m not interested.” 
Agent, wistfully: ‘Well, would you mind if I looked at it 
myself? I haven’t had a chance to get it out for ten days.” 
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But these advocates of state 
planning, or economic controls, 
who would order our lives to the 
last detail in the name of security, 
would deny our world and the gen- 
erations to come the fullness of life 
as we have known it. 


No FREEDOM wiTHouT RIskK 


To have complete security is to 
be without freedom; not the Four 
Freedoms, but that all-embracing 
freedom which includes those. 
How can freedom be divided into 
parts? You are free or you are not. 
That’s all there is to it. 

You cannot have freedom with- 
out risk. There is no security for 
industry, for capital, for your busi- 
ness, for my business, without 
stagnation. The real goal before 
our country is not security, but the 
maintenance of freedom through 
the free enterprise of American 
business and industry. 

That is why we advocate the 
system of free enterprise with 
which we are all familiar, and 
which is now threatened by state 
planning, and unbalanced taxa- 
tion. 

We can maintain that system of 
enterprise and freedom for the in- 
dividual, or we can have state 
planning, modified capitalism, 
state socialism, state capitalism, or 
Communism itself — whatever 
you want to call it. But with those 
forms of collective “security”? we 
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will have, in the long run, not 
freedom, but slavery for the 
individual. 

Free enterprise is not old, and it 
is primarily an American product. 
It spread to other corners of the 
world — notably in the past to 
England and to some parts of the 
European Continent. In the latter 
it was destroyed by the Fascist and 
Nazi advocates of state planning, 
which produced slavery in fact and 
in spirit. 


Tue Story OF FREE ENTERPRISE 


The United States did not be- 
come the richest nation that the 
world had ever known by just a 
happy accident. Our millions 
lived in the highest standard ever 
known to a complete nation. Pov- 
erty, misery and disease waned 
steadily through the years. 

Much remained to be done, but 
much had been accomplished. 
Any world traveler could see the 
difference — and immigration 
flocked to our shores to enjoy free- 
dom and pursue, not only happi- 
ness, but opportunity and wealth. 

Certainly we had great natural 
resources. But so has Europe, and 
Russia, and China. But we had 
something else, the spirit of free- 
dom and enterprise, a great un- 
divided market and a government 
of laws, not of men. 

In the first days of our country’s 
existence came invention after in- 
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vention: the steamship, the cast- 
iron plow, the cotton gin, all labor- 
saving, labor-multiplying devices. 
It has been said that even in the 
first half century of our country’s 
existence America, with its small 
population, produced a major 
part of the world’s increase in 
wealth. 

And think of the almost count- 
less inventions of the years to 
come, after that— down to the 
radar, electronics and helicopters 
of our time. 

These were not accidents. Nor 
were Americans different in great 
degree from other people. True 
they were still largely of English, 
Irish, German and Scandinavian 
stocks, but South Europeans were 
coming in too and doing their 
part. No, it was not the pioneers 
alone. It was a system that encour- 
aged initiative, that rewarded 
skill and industry. It was a system 
that produced. 
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It was a scheme of things that 
permitted liberty of action, that 
gave great rewards for great 
deeds. Our frontiers vanished 
fifty years ago, but progress con- 
tinued. 

And then, in our time, came a 
change. Our new population came 
from parts of Europe that lacked 
the American and English con- 
cepts of liberty, true democracy. 
That part of that population 
which spread out into the country, 
the smaller cities and towns, was 
quickly assimilated. But great un- 
digested lumps remained in the 
slums of the cities and some manu- 
facturing districts. 

This group, never truly Ameri- 
can, became the prey of European 
agitators and finally Communists 
who played on their bitterness 
against the very real evils of their 
lives. And the social concepts of 
Marx and Engels took root in 
these unassimilated groups and lie 








Automobile Liability 


A concise “Chart Analysis” of the automobile liability security laws of 
the United States and Canada as of September 1, 1943, is now available. 
Published by the Association of Casualty and Surety Executives, 60 
John Street, New York 7, New York, the leaflet briefly lists financial 
responsibility laws, damage judgment laws and the Massachusetts com- 
pulsory liability insurance law. Table I, Scope of Laws; Table II, Proof 
upon Conviction; Table III, Suspension in Event of Judgment; Table IV, 
Security for Past Accident; Table V, Nature and Requisites of Proof; 
Table VI, Miscellaneous; Table VII, Canadian Laws. Single copy, 25¢; 
special prices for quantity lots. Orders for New York City add 1% for 


sales tax. 
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back of the present emphasis on 
planning, state control, modified 
capitalism, ‘‘state capitalism.” 

In Russia, a great revolution, 
and the death and suffering of un- 
told millions, gave birth to a great 
new experiment, aimed at Free- 
dom, which, in our time at any 
rate, is a totalitarian state under 
an able dictator. 

And the disciples of collectiv- 
ism, of state planning, increased 
their activity. Today they menace 
the whole foundation of American 
strength, wealth and happiness. It 
lies with the good sense of the 
American people and the sensible 
public relations work of business 
and industry to show that it would 
be tragic for America to yield her 
heritage for the sake of an illusory 
security to be achieved by “plan- 
ning.” 

The planners have no record for 
success. They ask calmly for the 
right to experiment. Our country, 
our people are to pay the price of 
their failure. 

Planning has become an indus- 
try in itself. The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund has published a book 
called ‘“‘Post-War Planning in the 
United States — An Organization 
Directory.” It indicates that plan- 
ning has reached such proportions 
that we have to have a directory of 
planners. It has three and a half 
pages of solid and fine type, two 
columns each, just listing the 
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planning agencies now at work. 
These are both governmental and 
private, but those which give us 
most concern are governmental. 

The reports of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board would ex- 
tend controls of government into 
every field and over the life of 
every individual. 

Against such an array of theory 
and theoretical approach, what 
chance has free enterprise as we 
have known it? The answer lies in 
the strength, the courage and the 
good sense of American business 
and free Americans in every walk 
of life. And the answer will also lie 
in the hopes and desires for in- 
dividual and economic freedom of 
the millions in our armed forces as 
they return. 

The planners tell us that the 
controls which we are experienc- 
ing in wartime, and to which we 
must and will submit, without 
protest, in the national interest, 
are but the prelude to future 
planning, which will ensure secur- 
ity and maintain productivity, but 
they do not tell us how. The real 
strength of America and its hope in 
the future lies in the courage and 
independence of American busi- 
ness. 

It is trite to say: ““The power to 
tax is the power to destroy.” But it 
is true. We can see planners of the 
future busily engaged in ham- 
stringing American business by a 
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system of taxation which cannot be 
for revenue only, since it defeats 
that purpose. We see taxes im- 
posed which make it impossible 
for individuals to attain security in 
old age by their own efforts. We 
see taxes levied upon business 
which preclude the possibility of 
adequate capital for post-war 
needs and expansion and develop- 
ment of the new business oppor- 
tunities of the future. 

Our insurance companies are, 
on the whole, fortunate as com- 
pared with manufacturing and 
other enterprises, not in that they 
pay less in the way of taxes, for 
they are heavily taxed, but be- 
cause they have a developed capi- 
tal structure and organization. 

The typical insurance agent is 
an independent business man. For 
himself there is no social security. 
He pays the tax for his employees 
and gladly. For himself and his 
family, security must come from 
the earnings of his business. He 
understands, therefore, the prob- 
lems of American business and can 
work with American business on a 
close and useful basis. He under- 
stands that the true interests of 
stock insurance are related to the 
true interests of all American 
business and, both as a business 
man and as an individual, he 
wants to see the system of free en- 
terprise, of open-and-above-board 
struggle, continued in our land. 


Out of that competition, out of 
that struggle, come new discover- 
ies, new markets, new needs for 
capital to employ the savings of 
the people, new strength and real 
security for tomorrow. 

That is why the insurance agents 
of the country today are planning 
a public relations program, which 
will have as one of its tenets the 
maintenance of free enterprise, the 
support of American business as 
we know it, and the maintenance 
of the American Agency System. 

We do not ask for a security im- 
posed from above by planners who 
do not know America as we know 
it, who have no confidence in its 
strength and purposes, and judge 
it entirely by the Europe of yester- 
day or the sweat shops of the 
cities. They would impose a 
planned control. They would dis- 
pense with unemployment as Hit- 
ler dispensed with unemployment, 
by putting everyone to work for 
the State at the dead level of 
slavery. They talk of freedom and 
democracy, but by their actions 
they show that they do not know 
what these words mean. As repre- 
sentatives of the insurance busi- 
ness, who spend our lives selling 
reasonable security to others, we 
do not want the false security they 
offer. We ask, as Americans and 
American business men, for free 
enterprise. We ask not security, 
but freedom. 





; Photographs from 
Public Relations 
QMRTC, Camp Lee, Va 


Aiding Military Transport 


THORP McCLUSKY 


p> Art First glance the stretch of 
God-forsaken terrain seems void 
of life — a tangle of barbed wire 
and blasted craters. There is a 
steady din — the dry staccato of 
machine gun fire and the occa- 
sional deeper thud of an exploding 
land mine. Dust and smoke drift 
slowly across the scene. In the 
right middle distance, a group of 
tanks prowls ahead stirring up 
small tornadoes of sand. It is hard 
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to see clearly, but if you look 
closely you will see hundreds of 
men crawling across that desolate 
stretch of ground. You are behind 
the machine guns, watching. 

This is not Tunisia or Sicily. It 
is still the good old U. S.A. The 
men crawling toward you are 
American soldiers still undergoing 
their basic training, a dramatic 
and hardening part of which is 
crawling across the “infiltration”’ 
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field where live ammunition sprays 
thirty inches overhead and simu- 
lated land mines made of dyna- 
mite buried in the ground are ex- 
ploded electrically from a control 
tower overlooking the field. 

The show you are watching is 
one of two three-day Institutes put 
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Replacement Centers at Camp 
Lee, Virginia, and Fort Warren, 
Wyoming, to demonstrate to state 
officials how the army trains driv- 
ers and to show them how the 
schools in their home states can 
save the army time in training 
drivers by providing classroom 


instruction in fundamentals which 


on during the summer by the army 
can be taught successfully in any 


at the Military Motor Training 





Camp Lez, ViroiniA. — Brigadier General Guy I. Rowe, commanding general of 
the QMRTC, is shown talking with several leaders of the Pre-Induction Driver 
Training Institute whose members spent three days observing the methods used in 
teaching soldier-trainees in army truck driving. Left to right: Dr. Walter Cutter, Cen- 
ter for Safety Education; John J. Hall, National Conservation Bureau; General 
Rowe; Dr. Herbert J. Stack, Center for Safety Education; Colonel J. H. Johnson, 
director of motor training, QMRTC: N. P. Neilson, executive secretary, American 
Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation; H. R. Danford, Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau; Milton D. Kramer, Center for Safety Education and 
Consultant to the Quartermaster General; and Thorp McClusky (author of this 
article), National Conservation Bureau. 
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Military transport of transcendent importance 


of the more than 25,000 high 
schools in this country. 


Wwe REPRESENTATION 


State education departments, 
state police departments, and state 
highway departments of twenty- 
nine states sent men to either one 
or both of these Pre-Induction 
Driver Training Institutes. Also 
represented were the National 
Conservation Bureau, accident 
prevention division of the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives; the Bureau-supported Cen- 
ter for Safety Education at New 
York University; the National 
Safety Council, and several other 
national agencies. 


The men who attended those 
Institutes enjoyed no picnic. The 
army was determined to show 
exactly what it was up against and 
exactly how the schools could 
help. For three days, they went 
through an abbreviated, intensi- 
fied version of the same course the 
army gives drivers. They were 
taken behind the scenes and 
shown the methods and aids the 
army has found most effective in 
driver training. Each day, they 
got up at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing and seldom got back to their 
barracks before midnight. They 
took the physical and mental tests 
the army gives drivers, drove 
trucks and jeeps on the “black- 


top” and under difficult driving 


conditions, went on a blackout 
convoy, ate “K” rations in the 
field, watched camouflage opera- 
tions and map drawing practice, 
attended a retreat review of truck 
companies, went through main- 
tenance shops, watched the rescue 
of disabled and badly stuck ve- 
hicles through the use of the winch 
and sheer manpower, and sand- 
wiched in plenty of classroom 
instruction. 

One and all, they came away 
with the conviction that every 
school should do its utmost to help 
the army train drivers and de- 
termined that the schools in their 
own states would help. 

Our army is going at the task of 
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training drivers with deadly seri- 
ousness. Here are somie bits of in- 
formation which may help to 
explain that seriousness: 

In military motor transport, 
which includes the hauling of al- 
mostevery sort of supplies, as well as 
men, Our army uses a great variety 
of vehicles, including jeeps, trucks, 
tractors, trailers and staff cars. 
The magnitude of military motor 
transport is such that our army ex- 
pects to train every fourth soldier 
in the operation of some sort of 
transport vehicle. In an army of 
ten million men that means train- 
ing two and a half million drivers! 
The number of motor transport 
vehicles in our army has increased 
from thirty thousand in 1940 to 
two million today, and it is still in- 
creasing. And the driver of each 
type of vehicle requires specialized 
training! 


AMERICAN vs. GERMAN SYSTEM 


The Germans are supposed to 
be efficient. They have standard- 
ized their transport vehicles to the 
point that they have only four 
principal types of trucks. We have 
twenty different types. 

Every German truck carries a 
complete set of maintenance parts 
and repair tools, and the driver is a 
trained mechanic. With our greater 
variety of vehicles that is impossi- 
ble, but we are training every 
driver to service his vehicle and to 
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make minor repairs up to the 
point where small mobile field re- 
pair units can take over. We think 
the German gain by over-stand- 
ardization is offset by the greater 
diversification of our vehicles. The 
evidence seems to indicate that we 
are right! 


ProGress EvIDENT 


The thoroughness with which 
our own army trains its drivers in 
vehicle care — and remember 
that such training is one of the 
German strong points — is shown 
by these comparisons: 

Prior to 1942, the average life 
of a U.S. army vehicle was 12,000 
miles; it is now 25,000 to 30,000 
miles. Since 1941, almost half of 
the repairs on our army vehicles 
made necessary by negligence on 
the part of the driver, have been 
eliminated. Today, our army driv- 
ers know their vehicles and know 
how to take care of them! 

The Tunisian campaign, which 
lasted 46 days, is an example of 
the amount of hauling done by 
U. S. army transport vehicles. 
It is estimated that during that 
campaign an average of ten rounds 
of ammunition was fired every 
second and eighteen thousand gal- 
lons of gasoline were consumed 
every hour. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds of food were con- 
sumed each day. All these supplies 
were moved by army trucks. 





AIDING MILITARY TRANSPORT 
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Camp Lez, Viromia. — Jeeps filled with Institute members ready for*the 
ride through sand hills at the Quartermaster Replacement Training Center. 





IMPORTANCE OF TRANSPORT 


It is not generally realized that 
the importance of motor transport 
increases in direct proportion to 
the success of an offensive. In the 
case of a sustained, successful of- 
fensive, four times as many trans- 
port trucks may be used on the 
tenth day as on the first day, 
because of the lengthening lines 
of supply. 

These are only a few of the 
considerations which make our 


army determined to ensure that 
its drivers will be the best trained 
in the world. 

The army driver training course, 
which lasts from six to eight weeks, 
does just that. To ensure uniform- 
ity of training, army drivers in the 
Ground Forces, Air Forces, and 
Services of Supply are trained 
from one basic instructor’s man- 
ual *—a 260-page book which 
details, step by step, the entire 


* See footnote on next page. 
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instructional procedure from the 
day the instructor gives the soldier 
physical and mental tests designed 
to reveal deficiencies which would 
not exclude him from general 
service, but which might make 
him a poor military risk as a 
driver, to the day he receives his 
credentials to operate one or more 
specialized types of transport 
vehicles. 

What are the qualifications the 
army expects of a driver?: — 

He must be a good soldier, 
disciplined and hardened. He 
must know his weapon and how 
to use it. He must meet the special 
psycho-physical requirements for 
drivers. He must know how to 
read and interpret maps. He must 
know his vehicle and all techniques 
of maintenance and operation. He 
must know various emergency field 
expedients. 


Supjects COVERED 
Of the various types of knowl- 
edge included in these qualifica- 
tions, what does the army teach in 


Staff members of the National Con- 
servation Bureau and the Center for 
Safety Education were privileged to as- 
sist the army in the development of this 
manual — TM 21-300 — Driver Selec- 
tion and Training. That assistance was 
possible largely because of the experience 
of both these organizations in the civilian 
driver education field and in developing 
many driver education materials, not- 
ably “Mar and the Motor Car,” the 
National Conservation Bureau’s text- 
book on high-school driver education. 
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the classroom, which it is con- 
vinced can be successfully taught 
in the classrooms of our high 
schools? : 


General knowledge of the part the 
motor vehicle plays in a nation at war 
and in military operations. 

Qualifications of the army driver 
and why they are important. 

Fundamentals of motor vehicle con- 
struction and operation. 

Fundamentals of vehicle preventive 
maintenance and conservation. 

Elementary driving principles and 
techniques. 

Rules of the road 
driving practices. 

Map reading. 

Rules for motor marches and con- 
voys, including military hand signals. 

Principles of driving on various 
sorts of terrain, in various conditions 
of weather and climate, and when ex- 
posed to enemy action. 

Principles of efficient traffic move- 
ment and control. 


and advanced 


The army presents these funda- 
mentals in the classroom and has 
good reason to believe that the 
schools can do likewise. To pre- 
sent this information, the army 
uses charts and drawings, films 
and slides, and many other types 
of visual aids which are readily 
obtainable by the schools or which 
may easily be prepared. Miniature 
vehicles on miniature streets and 
highways are used. There are 
many sorts of student projects; for 
example, a military map may be 
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prepared of a familiar neighbor- 
hood. The hand signals may, of 
course, be taught in the high 
school classroom just as readily as 
they are taught in army class- 
rooms. The procedures for rescu- 
ing disabled vehicles and making 
emergency repairs may be covered 
in classroom discussion. The im- 
portance of discipline, of under- 
standing and intelligently carrying 
out orders, also may be taught 
and demonstrated in the classroom 
in many ways. 

The army has another reason 
for being confident the schools can 
help. Driver education in the 
schools is not an untried educa- 
tional novelty. It has proved its 
worth for almost a decade in thou- 
sands of schools. * 

To aid the schools, the Quarter- 
master Corps developed an In- 
structor’s Manual in Pre-Induc- 
tion Driver Education, and the 
U. S. Office of Education de- 
veloped a course outline on the 
subject. Both of these official pub- 
licatioris are available to any 
school on request. 

Much assistance in introducing 


*As an example, “Man and the 
Motor Car” was first published in 1936, 
was later revised in 1941, and has gone 
through more than thirty editions with a 
total printing of more than one-quarter 
of a million copies. This National Con- 
servation Bureau textbook is today the 
official civilian driver education high- 
school textbook in more than twenty 
states. 
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the subject into the schools is 
being given the army by an Ad- 
visory Committee of The Quarter- 
master General on Pre-Induction 
Driver Education, on which are 
included representatives of the 
National Conservation Bureau, 
the Association-sponsored Center 
for Safety Education, and eleven 
other national agencies. Some 
months ago, this Committee pre- 
pared a brochure titled, “How 
Your School Can Help the Army 
Train Its Drivers,’* which has 
been distributed to thousands of 
high schools. 


‘CoMBINED EFFORTS 


The official pre-induction driver 
education program requires that 
both governmental and civilian 
materials be used. The National 
Conservation Bureau’s complete 
program of civilian driver educa- 
tion materials, which has fre- 
quently been mentioned in the 
JOURNAL, contains all the civilian 
materials necessary to conduct the 
course successfully. 

It is of the utmost urgency that 
every school which can do so, in- 
augurate a course in pre-induc- 
tion driver education. Major 
General E. B. Gregory, The 
Quartermaster General, recently 
wrote: ‘ . These courses, 


* Available on request to the National 
Conservation Bureau, 60 John Street, 
New York 7, New York. 
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which emphasize driver training 
attitudes, habits and skills, de- 
velop the very qualities that are in- 
dispensable to the Quartermaster 
Corps driver. . . . By providing 
pre-induction courses in driver 
education, schools will render a 
great service to the Quartermaster 
Corps and the army and, I am con- 
fident, make a very important con- 
tribution to victory in this war.” 


Post-War BENEFITS 


In addition to the immediate 
benefit to the army, pre-induction 
driver education in the schools can 
result in a long-term benefit of 
great significance. Prior to our 
entry into the war, less than 10,000 
of our 25,000 high schools taught 
driver education. It seems likely 
that almost all our schools will 
teach the pre-induction course and 
retain a civilian course perma- 
nently after the war. This alone 
may prove to be the greatest single 
factor in improving the standards 
of our drivers in the post-war era 
and thus directly helping to re- 
duce our tremendous traffic acci- 
dent toll. That is an advantage 
which cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized to educators and school 
administrators everywhere. 

Both the National Conserva- 
tion Bureau and the Center for 
Safety Education are continuing 
their policy of helping the army 
promote pre-induction driver ed- 





The magnitude of military motor 
transport is such that our army ex- 
pects to train every fourth soldier 
in the operation of some sort of 
transport vehicle. In an army of ten 
million men, that means training 
two and a half million drivers! 


FB iF 


The number of motor transport 
vehicles in our army has increased 
from 30,000 in 1940 to 2,000,000 
today, and it is still increasing. 
And the driver of each type of ve- 
hicle requires specialized training! 


,. FF 


The Germans have standardized 
on only four principle types of 
trucks. We have twenty different 


types. 
ai et... 


Prior to 1942, the average life of 
an U. S. army vehicle was 12,000 
miles; it is now 25,000 to 30,000 
miles. 











ucation by every means at their 
disposal. Inquiries regarding the 
army’s driver training program 
and how JouRNAL readers can as- 
sist, addressed to the National 
Conservation Bureau, will be given 
prompt attention. 

Remember, the army staged the 
two big Pre-Induction Driver Ed- 
ucation Institutes described in this 
article because it wanted pre-in- 
duction driver education taught in 
the schools. Remember that you 
can help, through your influence, 
to make this subject a part of the 
curriculum of at least some one or 
several of the 25,000 public, pri- 
vate, and parochial schools in this 
country! 





The Individual’s 


Post-War Plan 


FANNIE L. GARDINER 


@ The Insurance Institute of America 
cites notable increase in number of students 
enrolled in its correspondence courses. 


> Post-war plans do not deal al- 
together with whole nations and 
entire industries. The individual, 
and particularly the individual 
insurance worker, has his own 
plan, too. The Insurance Institute 
of America is convinced of this, 
judging from the increasing num- 
bers of insurance men and women 
who are enrolling in correspond- 
ence courses and thus preparing 
for their own personal future, in 
the post-war world to come. 
GENESIS 

That the Institute correspond- 
ence courses are available at all is 
really due to a large number of 
would-be students of the insurance 
business, located in the smaller 
cities and towns of the country, 
who, back in that fabulous year of 


1929, wrote to the Institute office, * 
appealing for guidance in their 
studies. Most of them had no study 
facilities available; they knew lit- 
tle more than the mere fact that 
they would like to learn something 
about casualty insurance, or fire 
insurance, or suretyship. 

The Institute had not been very 
happy about such letters for a long 
while, because there was so little 
that could be done for the writers. 
Advice as to the proper books to 
read was about the limit of help 
that could be offered, and that left 
up to the student the job of finding 
his books, rarely on the shelves of 
the small town libraries at that 
time. Such a reading course often 
meant a rather expensive pro- 
cedure of book-buying. 

High school and college stu- 
dents, looking to a time when they 


* Now located at 80 John Street, N. Y. 
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would enter the business; recent 
employees, puzzled by the com- 
plexities of their new work; insur- 
ance people with years of experi- 
ence, seeking a “‘brush-up” course 
— all were asking for a course of 
study. Those who happened to be 
in the larger insurance centers 
were able to take advantage of the 
insurance society classes that had 
been successfully operating for 
many years. But those who lived 
outside these centers were faced 
with the need to dig out their own 
study material with very little 
help. 

Digging out one’s own material 
is easier today; there are more 
books and magazines available. 
But at best it is for many a long 
and discouraging job. 

As a result of a belief that such a 
course of study was truly needed, 
in 1930 the Insurance Institute of 
America, with the cooperation of 
the Canadian Institute of Insur- 
ance, prepared and offered a cor- 
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respondence course in fire insur- 
ance. This was the regular, first- 
year course, as outlined by the In- 
stitute, for its member insurance 
societies. The results of the experi- 
ment were so favorable that the 
next year the first-year casualty 
course was also offered by corre- 
spondence. This was the beginning; 
every year since then students have 
been taking the Institute corre- 
spondence courses until today they 
are enrolled in one course in general 
principles of insurance and surety- 
ship, two fire courses, two casualty 
courses, and one inland marine 
course. 

By now many graduates have 
followed by correspondence their 
entire course of study (three years 
in casualty, and four years in fire). 
These graduates may be found not 
only in this country but in Canada, 
Hawaii, Brazil, and Cuba. They 
comprise agents, brokers, home 
office employees, and the heads of 
insurance departments in industry. 








“Definitions 


If you know your army parlance, you'll appreciate this reply 
given by a former insurance man when asked the meaning of 
“CI.” 


“It means,”’ he said, “‘Got Insurance?” 


~aae” 


we * Be 


Anne O’Hare McCormick, in discussing some sort of work- 


able post-war plan to maintain peace, refers to it as “Inter- 


national Insurance.” 


“F.B.I.” 


According to the R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Company of 


Cincinnati, “FBI’’ stands for “Future Business Insurance.” 
, 





THE INDIVIDUAL’S 


ANYTIME, ANYWHERE 


No longer must a student trans- 
ferred from one place to another 
interrupt his studies for lack 
of a near-by class group. So 
long as he has a mailing ad- 
dress, he may carry on his 
work and finish at the time he 
plans. He may begin a course at 
any time of year, and may take his 
final examinations at any one of 
three examination periods when 
the Institute examinations are con- 
ducted throughout the country — 
in January, May or September. 
He may proceed rapidly or slowly 
in his work, according to his own 
wishes and ability. 

During World War I, according 
to the records of the Institute, in- 
surance people must have turned 
their thoughts to other things be- 
sides education. The number of 
students in 1918, for instance, was 
only 48 throughout the country. 
Six of them were women. In 1943, 
1,187 took the examinations, both 
class and correspondence students, 
and over one-third were women. 
There were no correspondence 
courses in 1918. Today, although 
the registrations from the class 
students have fallen greatly, as 
was to be expected — organized 


ee 
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classes, with such a rapid turn- 
over of employees, are next to 
impossible to carry on just now— 
the correspondence course regis- 
trants have noticeably in- 
creased in number. This is 
most encouraging for the 
future of the business. 


SERVICE MEN INTERESTED 


At first, young men who en- 
tered the armed forces did not 
evidence any wish to try to con- 
tinue the preparation for their 
peacetime jobs. Now, however, a 
change is being noticed by the In- 
stitute office. More and more men 
in service are tackling the corre- 
spondence courses — and success- 
fully — both in our own forces and 
the Canadian forces. They are 
studying in their spare time and 
are taking the examinations. When 
they return to civilian life they will 
have that much to the good. 

Perhaps this change of attitude 
in 1943, as compared with 1918, is 
due to the fact that the corre- 
spondence courses are now in 
existence, or perhaps it is only an- 
other indication of how much 
more, these days, people are look- 
ing toward the eventual peace, 
even while they fervently carry on 
their war-time endeavors. 


Gold Digger — One who uses the males to defraud. 
— Pacific Northwest Underwriter 
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Meeting Emergencies with Surety Bonds 


REGINALD S. HOLMES 


@ “It is very true that within a very short 
time following any unusual news item, a 
request for a bond turns up in this office 
directly connected with the latest news inci- 
dent,” says the author, who believes that 
this clearly illustrates the broad field cov- 
ered by the surety business. At the time of 
writing, he was awaiting first results of the 
surrender of Italy. Already it has been 
prophested by commentators that government 
contracts may increase because of this event, 
and there are almost sure to be bond prob- 
lems connected with the shipment of supplies 
that may be allowed to go there. — En. 


> It is an interesting fact, well 
known to surety agents and under- 
writers, that every change in our 
economic lives or business affairs 
creates new demands for surety 
bonds. Thus, when Congress passed 
the bonus measure for the benefit 
of war veterans, there was an im- 
mediate and heavy demand for 
surety bonds. The Veterans Bu- 
reau required protection against 
double liability before issuing 
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duplicate adjusted service certifi- 
cates to replace those lost. 


INDEMNITY Bonps 


Indemnity bonds are the ones 
most often closely related to the 
news of the day. The chief sources 
of a surety agent’s income are (1) 
bonds executed in court proceed- 
ings, (2) bonds for persons in po- 
sitions of trust, (3) bonds to guar- 
antee honesty of employees, and 
(4) bonds to guarantee perform- 
ance of contracts. 

However, if an insurance man is 
well known as a surety man, he 
will often receive a request for an 
indemnity bond. The amount of 


the bond may be very small or it 
may be the largest contract ever 
signed in the agent’s office. In any 
event, the experience gained will 
be invaluable, and the source of 





INCARCERATED 


much advertising. People take an 
interest in a new business problem, 
the solution to which was brought 
about by the ingenuity of an agent 
and his company’s underwriters. 

Since indemnity bonds are un- 
predictable they cannot be solic- 
ited in advance. These illustrations 
will emphasize the point: 


EXAMPLES 


I. When the manufacturer of 
certain well known peace-time 
products obtained a large war 
order and spent many thousands 
of dollars in purchasing raw mate- 
rials and fitting new machines in 
his plant, he had every reason to 
suppose that deliveries could be 
made as soon as the plant was 
ready. He was justified in incur- 
ring debts for new equipment 
which he expected to pay with 
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money received in payment for the 
first partial delivery of the order. 
Neither the manufacturer nor the 
War Department anticipated that 
new discoveries would make it 
necessary to change the plans and 
delay deliveries for several months. 
The manufacturer would have 
found it impossible to pay his bills 
on time. 

However, the War Department 
advanced the money because the 
local agent executed a bond which 
guaranteed that the money would 
be used to pay bills connected 
with the War contract, and that it 
would be repaid in case the con- 
tract was not fulfilled. The agent 
was requested to solve this prob- 
lem because his reputation as a 
surety man was well known. 

II. When a lumber company 
experienced a labor shortage, ar- 
rangements were made to import a 
number of woodsmen from Can- 
ada. In order to comply with im- 
migration laws, a surety bond was 
given to guarantee that the men 
would leave this country upon 
completion of their work. 

III. Each time the tax rate on 
alcoholic beverages was increased, 
wholesalers and retailers had to 
pay the additional taxes on their 
unsold stocks. They obtained re- 
lief from this hardship through the 
execution of “floor tax” bonds. 
When such bonds had been filed 


to guarantee ultimate payment, 
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REGINALD S. HOLMES 


“Indemnity bonds are closely related to news 
of the day.” 


the dealers were permitted to pay 
their taxes in eight monthly in- 
stallments. 

IV. Following the tragic night 
club fire in Boston, bonds were 
executed to make possible the re- 
placement of checks and negoti- 
able securities which had been de- 
stroyed. Numerous probate bonds 
became necessary in the settle- 
ment of the estates of those who 
had lost their lives. The night club 
was patronized by people from 
many different places, hence dis- 
tant surety agents who, when they 
read the news did not expect to be 
personally affected, received ap- 
plications a few days later for 
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bonds, all as a direct result of this 
fire in New England. 


MAN-OF-THE-HouR 


These cases and many others 
like them show that the surety 
agent is always the-man-of-the- 
hour. If his reputation is known, 
he will be sought constantly by in- 
dividuals and corporations alike. 
The bond forms are so varied and 
constantly changing that only a 
few are printed. Many are pre- 
pared in company branch offices 
at the time and to meet a particu- 
lar emergency when it arises. 
Competition is not a serious prob- 
lem because it is a common belief 
among agents that surety bonds 
are difficult to un- 
derstand. But 
nothing worthwhile 
is gained easily. 

There is a con- 
stant need for 
bonds in war, 
peace, depression 
or prosperity. The 
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on their surety companies to inves- 

tigate their new employeesfor them. 

In the past, the era of prohibi- 

tion resulted in a special series of 

bonds. The depression brought its 

special problems with more bonds. 

Emergency PWA and WPA con- 

struction was bonded, and so were 

officials who handled the funds. 

After the war there will be more 

construction, new industries, more 

freedom of trade between the 

United Nations and special prob- 

lems due to possible embargoes 

against importation of war ma- 

terials into the various defeated 
Axis countries. 

Sources of information are am- 

ple. With a little study each day, 

any agent can ac- 

quire skill in surety 

bonds. The first 

step for a producer 

seriously interested 

in writing more 

surety business is 

to realize that sure- 

tyship is not com- 

plicated nor its 


construction of 
new war plants is 
to a large extent 
bonded. As_ the 
employment prob- 
lem becomes more 
acute, there are 
more and more 
employers pur- 
chasing fidelity 
bonds and relying 


ms 

After the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor, surety agents learned that 
shipments of merchandise to the island 
of Oahu, Hawaii, were not being de- 
livered. In many cases these shipments 
had been unloaded in the United 
States at the nearest ports. Because 
shippers were unable to produce the 
bills of lading that had been mailed 
to consignees, the goods could not be 
returned until surety bonds were exe- 
cuted in favor of the freight-carrying 
companies, protecting them in case of 
failure to deliver to the rightful owners. 


mastery difficult, as 
is often supposed. 
Then he will be in 
a position to serve 
his country and to 
serve his fellow- 
man, not only in 
time of war, when 
every man is need- 
ed, but always. 
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\\\ WHEN THE PILGRIMS SET FOOT ON AMERICAN SOIL ° 
y THERE LAY BEFORE THEM AN UNCONQUERED 
A\\ 


WILDERNESS —COLD, PRIVATION, HARDSHIP AND 
SAVAGE WAR— YET THEY FOUND ee TO PAUSE.. 
, AND a_i a 4 Oly 


"TODAY, WHILE WE ARE FIGHTING TO PRESERVE OUR 

, HERITAGE OF LIBERTY— BORN OF SACRIFICE, 
NURTURED IN STRUGGLE —— WE,TOO, TAKE TIME 
TO PAUSE....AND GIVE THANKS. 














@ Publicize by Print, by Word, by Action 


Does It Pay to Advertise? 





The Better the Public Understands Insurance the 
More They Will Utilize Its Services 





ERNEST L. CLARK 


@ Insurance holds within its ranks 
many who believe that the industry 
needs even “bigger and better” adver- 
tising. Others hold that further internal 
improvements should precede greater 
““publicization.”” The author of this 
article, holding to the first theory, is in- 
surance buyer for a nation-wide organi- 
zation employing 60,000 people. As one 
of the spokesmen for the great body 
of insureds, his views are of consider- 
able interest. — Ep. 





> THE RADIO BROADCASTER talks 
to the ladies. He tells them of a 
particular kind of soap and de- 
scribes how a special oil is in- 
cluded in that soap, then goes into 
detail as to how that oil is ob- 
tained and scientific congealing 
methods used so that it will blend 
with the product. How when the 
lady uses the soap, it has a special 
soothing action on the skin. The 
ladies believe that they have been 
let in on the inside story and know 
something special about the soap 
and rush out to buy it. 

The cigarette manufacturers de- 
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scribe how they use a special 
moistening agent in preparing to- 
bacco for the cigarette. How that 
agent is kind to the smoker’s 
throat. The men now know some- 
thing about their cigarette they 
did not know before. They order 
that brand when they go to the 
store because they feel they know 
something more about the product. 

The public wants to buy the 
product they know about. Retail- 
ers and tobacconists have found it 
is a waste of effort to try to sell 
products that are unknown and 
that the public does not believe 
they know something about. The 
secrets they apparently let the 
public in on have, of course, been 
present right along; the makers 
are just publicizing them. 

This proves that “It Pays to Ad- 
vertise,” and also proves the pub- 
lic will buy something they know 
about. 

The recent survey made by the 
American Newspapers Publishers 
Association,* and likewise the 


* “What People Think of Insurance,” 
June-July, 1943, page 1. 
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survey made by the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company,* emphasize 
that to the insurance purchaser the 
insurance business is a complicated 
mass of intrigue and mystery. 
Most sales resistance can be traced 
to this source. 

This lesson to a large extent has 
to be learned by the insurance pro- 
fession: The public are still too much 
in the dark, too uninformed about in- 
surance — its business —its com- 
panies — its product. 

The recent moves to better pub- 
lic relations by the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents is a 
step in the right direction, but 
only a small step. The program 
needs to be backed and pushed by 
every company and fostered by 
every agent and broker. The in- 
surance business has so much to 
tell and tells so little. It’s deserving 
so much of praise and receives so 
little. Its brightly lighted candle 
hides so far under the bushels of 
public ignorance that its rays 
rarely filter through. 


EXAMPLES 


The way the entire personnel 
of the business handled the breath- 
taking job of the war damage in- 
surance at a tremendous cost in 
money, time and energy has never 
been brought home fully to Mr. 


*“Digest of the Curtis Insurance 
Survey,” by Fred Bremier, August- 
September, 1943, page 1. 
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Man-in-the-Street. That’s a story 
that someone should tell. 

The enormous job of determin- 
ing on a fairly scientific basis the 
fire insurance rates for each of the 
millions of individual plants and 
buildings and their contents in the 
entire United States has never 


ERNEST L. CLARK 
Why not let the public know? 


been laid forth fully for the public 
to appreciate its costly breadth 
and scope. 

Every second, somebody in in- 
dustry is being injured. These ac- 
cidents have to be investigated and 
paid for by some insurance com- 
pany. What a story to tell! Plus 
the big story of how such happen- 
ings are being prevented by the 
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insurance industry. The public 
should know about that, too. 

Case histories of check forgeries 
and bank robberies, of trusted em- 
ployees going wrong, and of hold- 
ups, will get the ear of Johnny 
Public anytime. He will listen 
when you tell him the important 
part insurance played in them. 

There are policyholders to be 
made out of every group by telling 
them actual happenings, drama- 
tized so the “moral” will be 
brought home to them. Tell them 
of one liability claim that took 
twenty-four years to settle because 
it was a minor that was injured. 
Picture for them what it costs to 
handle a liability claim even 
though the person sued may not 
be liable. 

Describe burglaries that hap- 
pened, emphasize the great crime 
wave that followed the last war. 
Tell them how insurance will 
cover these losses; how a burglary 
policy covers mysterious disap- 


The Cosvalty ond 
Surety Journe! 


IN TUNE 


with THE 


TIMES 


you meet. . 
workers. . 


DOES IT PAY TO ADVERTISE? 27 


pearance of property at or away 
from home. 

You, personally, have had con- 
tact with unusual claims; use them 
to illustrate the value of insurance. 

Give them the story of “Insur- 
ance in Action.” Let them in on 
the inside, tell what it does and 
how it does it. Show them in a way 
that they can grasp more of the 
inside story of insurance; take the 
mystery out of it. 

“Tt Pays to Advertise.’’ That is 
the basic rule of nature. You find 
it in the color of the bird’s plum- 
age, the scent of the flowers, the 
divine form and beauty of woman. 
Nature wants these things to look 
desirable. Take a page out of na- 
ture’s book and apply it to insur- 
ance. 

It pays to advertise your prod- 
uct; what it is, why it is, and 
what it does. Advertise it by print, 
by word and by action. Advertise 
it as a business, as a company, and 
as a producer, 


e 


Coming Features.— Here are just a few of the good 
things in store for JouRNAL readers: What coverage for a 
cemetery? . . . How to find out what interests people 


. . Howto control unsafe acts of industrial 
. . Balking drains on premium dollars. . . . 


Playing the role of Beatrice Fairfax to agents’ wives. 


oe + OW 


Casualty-surety in Latin America... . 
. . How to maintain your income today. 


agent. . 


to sell residence and outside theft: .. . 


Worry Christmas to a special 





Driving Home a Point: While you and I 
have been talking (20 minutes) three 
people have been killed and 353 in- 
jured by accidents (1942 estimates). 


Crisp, Clear, Concise: In discussing fea- 

tures of a new coverage, a Chicago 

agency crisply condenses the story 

into four points: (1) It covers 

(2) Because of (3) Arising out 
(4) Excluding 


Just as True Today: Was Shakespeare 
thinking of the would-be purchaser of 
insurance when he said, “Delays have 
dangerous ends’’? 


Phrase for Your Sales Talk: Title of an 
interesting booklet issued by the Do- 
minion Board of Insurance Under- 
writers in Montreal is, “Are You 
Driving with Your Bank Account on 
Your Bumper?” 


A Story in Reverse: It seems that an in- 
surance company advertising manager 
had submitted to his Board of Direc- 
tors recommendations for the Com- 
pany’s advertising schedule, according 
to the I.A.C. Bulletin. The recom- 
mendations came back approved with 
one change: Take off Magazine A, 
substitute Magazine B. 

A few minutes after receiving these 
instructions, and just when he was on 


the point of drawing an order to Mag- 
azine B, who should appear at his 
door but a Magazine B salesman, 
carrying a huge black package under 
his arm. Now this particular adver- 
tising manager has a strong aversion 
to “presentations” — they are defi- 
nitely one of his pet peeves — so he 
said to this salesman, “Don’t tell me 
that’s a presentation you have there.” 
“Yes,” replied the salesman, “that’s 
what it is, and I know you’ll be very 
much interested in it. The material... 
“Listen,” broke in the advertising 
manager, “If you’ll agree not to show 
me that presentation, I’ll give you a 
contract right now for $10,000.” 
Needless to say, the presentation 
was never opened and although a con- 
tract would have been mailed to the 
magazine anyway within an hour or 
two, the dumbfounded salesman de- 
parted in stark amazement. He is 
probably still talking about it. 


Looking Ahead: A salesman of our ac- 
quaintance every Monday night shuts 
himself up in his study at home, denies 
himself to all callers, even to his own 
family, and cogitates upon the future. 
He will attend to no details which 
should have been done during the 
day, but devotes all his time to dream- 
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ing and planning the future, and an- 
alyzing the past on which he is to build 
in the days to come. He has done this 
for ten years consistently almost with- 
out fail and out of it have come several 
of the most important decisions in his 
life. 


House Beautiful: “Here is the key to 
the house,” said a letter from a realtor 
who used low pressure in attempting 
to interest a man in taking a house. 
“7 hope Mrs. M will like the place,” 
continued the letter, ‘‘tell her it’s time to 
get in some flower seeds.” 

That last sentence was a gem. It 
was, in fact, typical of this salesman’s 
entire psychology of selling. He 


started in by saying: 

“The house has an oil burner, and 
although it is a fairly new one, you 
know how noisy those things get 


sometimes. 

“The nursery has just been re- 
papered with that wild animal paper, 
and it makes you rather dizzy when 
you look at it. 

‘There is an apple, pear, and cherry 
tree in the back yard, but I don’t 
think you would like that; there is 
such a thing as too much shade, you 
know.” 

All these remarks were typical of 
the low pressure which he used from 
start to finish. But the climax of his 
whole presentation came in the closing 
sentence of his letter, when he told the 
prospect’s wife that it was “‘time to get 
in some flower seeds.”’ The phrase just 
stuck in the prospect’s mind all day 
long, and he was almost afraid to show 
the letter to his wife for fear the subtle 
suggestion would weaken her sales re- 


sistance and put her in a position 
where she would soon be doing what 
the salesman wanted her to do — come 
to a favorable decision as to taking the 
house. 


It’s in the Cards: We had a salesman 
who never seemed quite to click, said 
a speaker at the Sales Executives Club 
of New York. He was a hard worker, 
seemingly intelligent, persistent in fol- 
lowing instructions and willing to call 
on prospects, but still he did not make 
sales. After reviewing his work, I 
finally hit upon a plan to help him. 

I told him that, every time a pros- 
pect made an objection to the use of 
our products, he was to write the ob- 
jection on a card and send it to me. I, 
in turn, would write on the back of 
the card a fair answer to the objection. 
It was my thought that he could carry 
these cards and, perhaps, use them to 
overcome objections. 

Several weeks went by and still his 
sales were no better. During the fourth 
week, orders began to be received in 
such quantities that I called him 
immediately to find out why. Much to 
my surprise, he replied: 

*T have discovered a new stunt. I 
went into a store the other day. With- 
out waiting for the man to say any- 
thing, I pulled out the cards, riffled 
them through my hands and told him 
I had all the objections to our prod- 
ucts. I asked him to make one and 
offered to give him an immediate an- 
swer. He did and I handed him the 
card on that point. After going through 
a number of them, we both realized 
we were enjoying it. He placed his 
first order with me. 
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“In the next store I visited, there 
was a blank space on the counter. I 
took out my deck of cards and began 
arranging them in columns with the 
objections uppermost. The proprietor 
said, ‘What are you doing there, play- 
ing solitaire?’ My answer was ‘No, I 
have here every objection that you can 
possibly make to our goods.’ ‘Well,’ he 
shrugged, ‘I am not interested today 
because I am taking inventory.’ ‘That 


is objection No. 21,’ I told him, and 
gave a friendly answer. ‘But I am over- 
stocked anyway in your lines.’ That 
was No. 29. When he found ‘No mat- 
ter what you tell me, I am not going 
to buy anything’ was No. 37, he began 
to laugh. 

“Soon he was good-humoredly try- 
ing to outwit my cards and, before long, 
I took away a substantial order. It is 
working with everyone.” 


te 


@ Insurance Anecdotes — VJ 





The 
**Act of 
God”? 





Many people have truly weird 
ideas on the subject of an “‘Act of 
God.” I remember a dear old lady 
at W. . . . I was resident inspec- 
tor there at the time. She was 
reversing her car at the kerb in 
order to pull out into the roadway 
from a line of parked vehicles. 

The local waterman had shipped 
a standpipe in a street hydrant a 
few yards behind. My lady crashed 
into it, and damaged the back of 


her car. We paid for the damage, 
of course, but when the policy was 
due for renewal there wasn’t any 
no claims bonus. I was instructed 
by head office to pacify a very irate 
client. I think I did pacify her, but 
she gave me a run for my money. 
What tickled me was her insist- 
ence that she couldn’t possibly be 
to blame because it was a clear 
case of Act of God! — The Policy- 
Holder (England) 
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NEW TRAVEL WRINKLE. — Entrance to this new-type Pullman, which FULL SET.— Tollef Sanderson, 
contains tiers of three berths in place of the usual upper and lower, is in Minnesota insurance man, has an un- 
the center of the car. Designed for transportation of servicemen, the car is sual collection — a complete set of 
now being used for army troop movements. Cost of the triple-deck sleep- automobile license plates issued to 
ers is said to be but a mere fraction of the cost of standard Pullman cars. members of his family since 1909. 


A TRANSPORTATION MATTERS 


Wren, 


TRANSPORTATION MATTERS ¥ 


OLD DOBBIN ON A SPREE.—A horse ROCKEFELLER RESTORATION. — No gas is required for this 
dashed madly up Times Square and the tired “buggy that runs without a horse.” John D. Rockefeller waves 
old nag dragged his wagon on a wild ride. greetings at Philipse Castle, Tarrytown, N. Y. Castle, donated 
Driver, who suffered a leg injury as a result of by the Rockefellers as a museum, was built in 1683. Do not con- 
Dobbin’s spree, tells his story to a policeman. fuse age of castle with that of buggy; latter is only 35 years old. 
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HER GAIN, HIS LOSS. — Al Ruben, Cali- DAMAGED DUMMIES. — Sidewalk is littered . CRUSHED IN LIF 
fornia insurance man, gets actress Julie in front of wrecked Harlem store after recent was slowly crushed q 
Bishop’s measurements, insured for $25,- riots. Glass loss to stock casualty companies a freight elevator a 
000 — if she gains four inches around hips was approximately $100,000; burglary loss shown here suppog 
and waist during term of 7-year contract. amounted to about $125,000. {Daily News} try to saw an openij 


A PICTORIAL POTPOURRI 


WONDER CAR. — Besides crashing through a wall KEARNY BLAST.— Blast which wrecked COW CAPE 
of flame, this daredevil car operates without gasoline New Jersey Congoleum Nairn plant, killing first cow to 

or tires, as it thrills fair crowds. Car uses Protane 50 persons, smashed many plate glass store then up seve 
gas for fuel, and is driven on specially prepared fronts. The huge plate glass window, in a store farm. Sponsd 
tire rims. Driver generates his own fuel. { Acme Photo} a quarter of a mile from blast, was blown to bits. and Jezebel i 








oy. he 
warehouse workman “PLANE ADJUSTER.” — Perry Huff, independent adjuster of Seattle, during a six-months’ 

h when pinned between period recently closed 61 Alaskan losses in 15 different towns, totalling over $400,000. He 
1 of shaft. Firemen are spent 100 days travelling on steamers, freight boats, fishing schooners, army transports, 
one navy destroyer, eight plane lines and two railroads. Once during the course of his trav- 

els, he was in a plane when it caught fire while in the air; again he was in a railroad wreck. 


: * 


PICTORIAL POTPOURRI YV 


Borden’s famed “Elsie” has a rival in “Jezebel,” HORSE ANTICS. — Brownie the horse kicked over the traces; 
r on a radio program. She was toted from farm, wrecked his wagon, smashed a fruit stand and wound up in base- 
ors in elevator to penthouse studio, and back to ment room of six-story house. He refused to leave, so cops pull 

the program were covered by an OL&T policy, him out with aid of a truck, ropes and a dab of grease on his 
f was insured under a scheduled property floater. rump. Brownie wasn’t hurt a bit. {New York Daily News Photo} 
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STRETCHER CAR. — In this police cruiser car converted for use as SAFETY OUTLET. — In the Impe- 
emergency stretcher ambulance service, the back cushion is raised and rial “Gas-O-Let,” a new wall-type gas 


to it is fastened a track to receive the stretcher, as shown in accompany- outlet, a patented locking device gives 
ing illustration. Manufactured by the Auto Stretcher Company at Louis- added protection, preventing gas 
ville, Kentucky, equipment may be installed in any make automobile. from being turned on accidentally. 


A SAFETY SLANTS 


SAFETY OOMPH.— Using posters illus- 
trated with jingles, Mrs. F. W. Peters helps 
reduce accidents in a West Coast shipyard. 
She’s safety expert who puts glamor into 
work clothes with result that gals wear ’em. 


SAFETY SLANTS VY 


NECKTIE PARTY. — Adopted as a safety measure at U. S. Rub- 
ber Company's TNT plant at Williamsport, Pa., this necktie 
party differs from the kind in vogue during early frontier days. 
Paul Monroe, shop supervisor, wielding scissors, tells R. Dincher 
that machines and neckties don’t mix on the production line. 


PP) These Neckties are SAFER On this board! a 








@ Let There Be Right 


Bizarre Fraudulent Claim Exposed 





Investigation Brings to Light an Attempt to Collect 
Compensation Payments Fraudulently. Culprit 
Is Now Serving an 18-Month Sentence 





WAYNE MERRICK 


p> Mr. X, 28, was a frail, sickly 
youth who had been afflicted for 
years by an old osteomyelitic con- 
dition which had left his bones in 
a “moth-eaten” condition. Yet, 
despite his poor health, Mr. X had 
throughout the years carried the 
“torch” for his childhood sweet- 
heart, who in the meanwhile had 
married another and become the 
mother of three children. It was 
Mr. X’s undying love for her 
which brought about his eventual 
downfall and an eighteen-month 
sentence in the United States 
Reformatory. 

During the summer of 1942, 
while working in an excavation at 
a bomber plant, Mr. X was trapped 
in a cave-in of the ditch in which 
he was working and was carried 
to the hospital in a semiconscious 
condition. It appeared that he 
would remain a bedridden pa- 
tient for the rest of his natural 
days; examination and X rays by 
numerous bone specialists dis- 
closed that his bones were so de- 
cayed that both doctors and friends 


were convinced that he would 
never be able to walk again. 

His suit for compensation against 
a member company of the As- 
sociation was tried during April, 
1943, and it was necessary that 
he be carried into the court room 
on a stretcher, where he testified 
from a prone position that he had 
never been out of his bed from the 
date of his accident to the time of 
trial, not even to answer the calls 
of nature. His story was corrob- 
orated by his sympathetic family 
and friends. The jury returned a 
verdict for total and permanent 
disability, despite medical testi- 
mony by the carrier to the effect 
that his admittedly serious con- 
dition was due to the old osteo- 
myelitis he had suffered since 
childhood, rather than from an 
aggravation or flare-up of this 
bone disease which might be at- 
tributed to his accident. 

Subsequent investigation dis- 
closed, however, that although he 
was a pathetic bedridden patient 
by day, that he was an ardent 
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lover and wooer of his Widow 
friend by night; in fact, she tear- 
fully confessed that Mr. X had 
made numerous trips to her home 
in the dead hours of the night, 
and that although she and he ex- 
pected to be married once he 
collected his compensation, that as 
a result of their clandestine ro- 
mance they were expecting soon 
to be parents. 

When this bizarre episode was 
unfolded in Federal Court, on a 
motion for new trial the same was 


granted and Mr. X. was promptly 
indicted by the Federal Grand 
Jury for perjury. When brought 
back into the court where this 
rank fraud had been committed, 
he broke down and confessed his 
deceit and asked for leniency. He 
was, however, sentenced to spend 
the next eighteen months as a 
guest of “Uncle Sam,” and the 


widow will find it necessary to 
postpone her nuptial vows until 
after her friend has repaid his debt 


to society. 


There is a steady din— the dry 
staccato of machine gun fire and the 
occasional deeper thud of an exploding 
land mine. (Page 9.) 
So long as a producer has a mailing 
address, he may carry on his studies in 
insurance and finish at the time-he plans. 
(Page 79.) 
While you and I have been talking, 
three people have been killed and 353 
injured by accidents. (Page 28.) 
Why is it that picture magazines have 
increased their circulation by leaps and 
bounds? (Page 57.) 
Take a page out of nature’s book and 
apply it to insurance. (Page 27.) 
How did the Cocoanut Grove fire in 
Boston affect the producer in Oshkosh? 
(Page 22.) 
We ask not security, but freedom. 
(Page 8.) 
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Nuggets of interest and help from the 
daily press or various insurance magazines 


BonDING IN 1943 
Martin W. Lewis in 
Journal of Commerce 

Out of World War No. 1 came the 
growth of bankers and brokers blanket 
bonds for financial institutions. Out of 
this war we predict the ever-increasing 
sale of fidelity coverage for commercial 
and industrial institutions. Furthermore, 
we predict the increased use of corporate 
suretyship on construction work, both 
public and private. This will come about 
because of improved sales methods 
plus the experience gained from the 
present period. 

The year 1943 will show a substantial 
increase in all loss ratios. Reduced in- 
comes resulting from wage stabilization, 
increased taxes and higher cost of living 
will contribute to increased fidelity loss 
ratios. Since surety losses always trail 
the premiums by many years, we can 
expect losses on work performed in 1941 
and 1942. However, the financial posi- 
tion of surety companies has been so 
thoroughly strengthened in recent years 
that the companies will be able to take 
in their stride the increased losses with- 
out the need for any drastic changes. 

Thus, we have concrete evidence of 
the soundness of the policy which accu- 
mulates in favorable years a reasonable 


profit reserve to be used in times when 
the losses are increasing and where the 
premium volume, as in the case of con- 
tract bonds, will be substantially reduced. 


EscALATOR LIABILITY 
The Casualty Insuror 


Escalators in stores avoid some of the 
dangers of elevators, especially the long 
drop of a crowded car, but still accidents 
on the escalators do occur. In Burdine’s, 
Inc. vs. McConnell, Jr., the Florida su- 
preme court affirmed a verdict of $1,000 
in favor of a child 3% years of age who 
stuck his finger in the crack where the 
escalator meets the floor. The child had 
wandered away from its mother, and the 
defense was that the mother had been 
negligent. The verdict was affirmed. 

A far more serious case was in Indiana, 
where a verdict of $25,000 was affirmed. 
In the Indiana case a child about the 
same age fell at the bottom of the es- 
calator and his fingers caught in the 
comb where the steps go under the floor. 
It took from three to seven minutes to 
stop the escalator and his fingers were 
ground away all that time. The chief 
complaint against the store was the 
failure to have a means of stopping the 
machinery when an alarm of accident 
was given. The case was L. S. Ayers & 
Co. vs. Hicks, etc., in the Indiana ap- 
pellate court. 
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EXPANDING AVERAGE SALE 


Elmer Wheeler in 
The Insurance Field 


Increasing your average unit of sale is 
one of the easiest and surest ways to get 
greater volume and profits. 

An extra 10% to 15% is nearly al- 
ways possible from your present clients 
through more intensive cultivation. 
That’s just like the last half-inch on the 
end of your nose — it’s most important. 

Or, to state it another way, you’d have 
to go out and dig up a lot of new pros- 
pects to turn them into a 10% to 15% 
increase on your present total volume! 


Fast SELLER 
Insurance Magazine 


Perhaps the hottest thing under the 
sun today, insurance-wise, is the new 
residence burglary policy. With myste- 
rious disappearance included in the cov- 
erage, among the many broadening 
changes, it should sell like peanuts at a 
circus. 

We heard the other day about an in- 
surance man who knew that the new 
policy was going to be issued. BUT, 
while waiting for it to be available, his 
home was burglarized and he was with- 
out protection. Now he would like to 
locate some of the articles which should 
have been insured. 


Various Po.icy Forms 


Carleton I. Fisher in 
The Eastern Underwriter 


The need for liability insurance was 
never greater. Inexperienced employees 
are prone to cause more accidents than 
well trained employees. Most insureds are 
short-handed and this also is conducive 
to more accidents on account of the con- 
sequent bustle and lack of time to spend 
on the upkeep of property. Things are 


wearing out and not being replaced. 
Substitutes are being used that are not 
as good as materials formerly used. 

These arguments combined with that 
of taxation should sell more liability in- 
surance during the year to those who 
have not previously purchased it. In 
other words, the premiums quoted to- 
day are bargains because if the insurance 
is not purchased the sums saved will be 
heavily taxed. 


**__ Anp OTHER PossEssIONs”” 


Jim Preston in 
The Local Agent 


One friend of mine who lives in a town 
with a population of 353 does a good 
sound insurance job. He advertises “I 
insure everything” and he really means 
it. In addition to all his general lines he 
insures “‘wives, children and other pos- 
sessions.”” Last year his commissions 
from life insurance alone equaled $1,365. 
That’s not bad in a town of 353 popula- 
tion, is it? 











‘Automobile policies? That small stuff 
isn’t worth a man’s time.”” — The Spec- 
tator 





A YEAR AGO IN THE JOURNAL 


If you want to place a completed survey in your client’s hands, to which he will 
give detailed attention, you had better try to overcome the inclination to stand- 
ardize the assembled information as to type or scope or form, for he then imme- 
diately gets the impression that you have simply turned the job over to some 


assistant and that you personally are not particularly interested in his prob- 
lems. — E. B. Berkeley. 


There are two fundamentals for the proper undertaking of any claim man’s task. One is 
athorough knowledge of the bond or policy involved; the other is knowledge of peo- 
ple and of human nature. — Alexander Foster, Jr. 

Insurance in Costa Rica is still in its initial stages. With a population of about 
700,000, it can be roughly estimated that only about 2 or 4% have some sort of 
insurance protection. — J. Walter Dittel. 

To my mind, there are two contrasting types of development that may take place in 
workmen’s compensation administration. One is that of intrusive unnecessary hearings, 
very costly to all parties, held regardless of the severity of the injury or the existence of 
a dispute as to the claim. The other extreme is found under conditions existing in a few 
places where the state administration has been understaffed and, therefore, has not been 
able to perform its functions fully, as for instance failure to keep an adequate check 
upon the settlement of claims. — J. Dewey Dorsett. 

The insured depends solely upon the agent — a definite responsibility which the 
agent accepts. Included in the premium, paid by the purchaser of insurance, is 
compensation to the agent for service which continues as long as the policy is in 
force. If the agent is lacking in ability, in experience, or in a proper measure of 
authority, to earn the compensation received, he is, in some measure taking 
money under false pretenses. — B. D. Cole, Sr. 
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“Okay, Mr. Smith. Now you have insur- 
ance if you die, and war bonds to make 
sure that you don’t!” 














“I’m too terrific. Here I sell myself a ‘Perkins converted to coal. And now he 
policy every time I make a sales talk.” is collecting on his disability policy.” 
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In the Good Olde “Days 


@ Many wirHout A Rac. — Modern fire insurance is said to have 
come out of the great London fire of 1666. According to John Eve- 
lyn’s Diary, there were “many without a rag or any necessary 
utensils, who from delicateness, riches and easy accommodation in 
stately and well-furnished houses were now reduced to extremest 
misery and poverty.” 


@ Harr Penny Towarps New House. — In 1218, the Guild of the 
Blessed Mary in Chesterfield, Derbyshire, assessed its members 
two pence to cover the loss of any member’s home by “mishap.” 
About 1310, the Guild of Kyllyngholen, Lincolnshire, required “fa 
half penny towards a new house” from each “brother or sister” 
if a member’s house was burned. 


@ SpeAKinG oF INSURANCE JOURNALISM. — The first insurance paper 
was started in Paris, France, in 1830. The first English insurance 
paper was the Post Magazine of London, established in 1840 and 
still in business. The first American insurance paper was Tuckett’s 
Monthly Insurance Journal of Philadelphia, started in 1852. 


@ Rusicg AND PeriLt. — Among the British Admiralty Court Papers 
is the Broke Sea insurance policy. Dated September 20, 1547, it was 
furnished by two men to cover goods shipped from Cadiz “until the 
time that they be discharged in this City of London on lande at 
good safety.” Later an English bottomry bond as of April 4, 1572, 
declared that John Collett of London should “‘bere the whole ad- 
venture, risicq and perill” of a certain lengthy voyage. 
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. . . ELEVATOR 


Stall. An audience waited impa- 
tiently for 20 minutes for their speaker 
to arrive. (a) He had been stalled be- 
tween floors in an elevator. (b) He was 
the Governor of Kansas (Topeka, Kan- 
sas)... . Slow on the Curves. One 
man who believes he has plenty of ups 
and downs is an elevator operator who 
figures that he has traveled some 16,000 
miles — vertically speaking (Wheeling, 
West Virginia). ... War at Home. 
Unscathed through reportorial assign- 
ments in London and Berlin, a maga- 
zine writer fell down an elevator shaft at 
his home, suffering five rib fractures and 
a spinal injury (New York City). 


. . . AUTOMOBILE 


Lost Time. A motorist turned left 
slowly, signalling properly with his 
wrist-watch arm. A passer-by, on foot, 
relieved him of the watch (Richmond, 
California). . . . Balled up. Maybe 
it was a bright idea, but it just didn’t 
work: a motorist, arrested for over- 
parking, tried to pay a dollar fine in 
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advance with the proffer of a dollar 
ticket to the policemen’s ball (Syracuse, 
New York)... . East Meets West. 
Two motorists, heading in opposite direc- 
tions, were stopped on opposite sides of a 
landslide. Solution was simple: The two 
simply traded cars, and went blithely on 
their way (Missoula, Montana)... . 
Double Driving. He worked the gear 
shift and accelerator, she did the steer- 
ing. Reckless driving, however, was 
charged against only one (Miami). 


. . . BURGLARY 
Works While You Sleep. An enter- 
prising burglar trained a watchdog to 
prevent interruptions while he was work- 
ing. So far, so far. It became a little em- 
barrassing, however, when on one oc- 
casion the dog fell asleep during the 
crucial moments. Police “‘collared”’ both 
dog and its master (New York)... . 
Eight-ninths Honest. There seems to 
be such a thing as “partial honesty.” A 
thief who stole nine gasoline rationing 
books turned honest — or eight-ninths 
honest, anyway. Eight of the missing books 
later were found in a street mail box 
(Woodstock, Virginia)... . Where’s 
Elmer? Reporting to the police loss of 
$20, a woman said the money had been 
concealed in her stocking. She discov- 
ered the loss soon after the departure of 
a vacuum-cleaner salesman who had 
been demonstrating his line (Grand 
Rapids). . . . Camera Fiend. A cou- 
ple at a night club invited a man to 
join them. A photograph was taken of 
them at their table which — as police 
later discovered — showed the man’s 
hands in the woman’s purse — some $26 
was missing (Oakland)... . Laughs 
at Locksmiths. A burglar took nothing 
— he merely removed the lock from the 
front door, then placed it on the bed of 
the householder, and left (Belleville, 
Illinois). 





Introducing Loss Prevention to a Banker 


RICHARD T. WOOD 


Note: The following dialogue between a 
bank official and an insurance representative 
may be found helpful in approaching a 
banker and arousing his interest in the loss 
prevention service offered by a capital stock 
insurance company. 


Mr. BANKER: Well, what do you 
want today? 


Mr. Surety: As much of your 


Keep Your Back Copies 


Much of the material that appears in 
The Casualty and Surety Journal is 
of lasting reference value. Frequent 
footnotes make such reference easy. 
An article that means little to you to- 
day may be of great interest to you later 
on. So — keep your copies carefully. 

That many of our readers already ap- 
preciate the importance of this is indi- 
cated, for instance, in correspondence 
and inquiries resulting from publica- 
tion here some time ago of another 
article by Mr. Wood on Professional 
Liability Insurance. Thirteen months 
after the article originally was pub- 
lished, requests for further and supple- 
mental information were still arriving, 
and came from such widely separated 
points as New York, Texas, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Michigan, and many 
other sections. — Ed. 


time, Mr. Banker, as will be re- 
quired to render you a valuable 
service. 


Mr. BANKER: What does it cost? 


Mr. Surety: The cost has already 
been taken care of in the premiums 
paid for your insurance. In fact, 
the service is designed to reduce 
the cost of your insurance. 


Mr. Banker: Is this a scheme to 
sell me more insurance? 


Mr. Surety: No, that is not the 
intention. 


Mr. BANKER: What zs this service? 


Mr. Surety: In brief, Mr. Banker, 
my company believes that the pre- 
mium you pay entitles you to more 
than reimbursement for loss you 
may suffer. It believes that its 
duty includes assisting you to pre- 
vent the occurrence of avoidable 
loss by sharing with you the re- 
sults of the experience it has ac- 
quired during the past fifty years. 
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Mr. BANKER: Why should I worry 
about preventing loss as long as I 
have insurance? 


Mr. Surety: In the first place, 
unless anticipated by the attach- 
ment of a premium waiver rider, 
any loss under your insurance will 
immediately cost you either the 
price of restoring your present in- 
surance or of purchasing new in- 
surance. How much of an item 
this would be would depend upon 
the amount of the loss. 

In the second place, losses must 
be paid out of premiums. In effect, 
you are paying the losses through 
the premiums which you pay for 
insurance. If losses exceed premi- 
ums received, it then becomes 
necessary to increase premium 
rates. You have it in your power 
to a large extent to control pre- 
mium rates. 

In the third place, there is the 
possibility that the amount of your 
insurance will not be equal to the 
amount of your loss. In such an 
event, you have to stand the differ- 
ence between the amount of your 
insurance and the amount of the 
loss. In some cases this has wiped 
out a bank’s entire surplus and im- 
paired its capital. We even know of 
cases where the amount of loss has 
exceeded the total assets of a bank. 
There have been rare cases where 
the loss to the bank in excess of its 
insurance has exceeded $1,000,000. 

The amount of insurance car- 
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ried is usually no more than 
enough to take care of normal 
losses. Your directors and stock- 
holders depend upon your man- 
agement and control to protect 
them against abnormal loss. While 
we agree that this should not be 
a source of worry, do you not be- 


RICHARD T. WOOD 


Promulgates progressive ideas pertaining 
to particular problems of prevention. 


lieve that the possibility of such a 
loss to your bank should receive 
careful consideration? 


Mr. BANKER: How does your com- 
pany plan to proceed in rendering 
this service? 

Mr. Surety: We have reviewed 
the losses of our insureds for the 
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purpose of developing common 
sources of loss. With this founda- 
tion, we have prepared a ques- 
tionnaire, the discussion of which 
permits an analysis of your system 
of internal operation and physical 
exposure of property to loss. This 
analysis will enable us to offer 
suggestions for the elimination or 
reduction of possibility of loss. 


Mr. Banker: Is this a-scheme to 
sell me some equipment? 


Mr. Surety: No. This company 
has no financial or other interest 
in the manufacture or sale of any 
type of bank equipment. While 
it may be desirable to recommend 


protective equipment in certain 
circumstances, the recommenda- 
tion is only incidental to the serv- 
ice we are rendering. 


Mr. BANKER: But how do your 
suggestions apply? All banks aren’t 
alike; they haven’t the same prob- 
lems, or the same means at their 
disposal to settle the problems. 


Mr. Surety: You are entirely 
correct, Sir, and we do not attempt 
to treat banks as though there 
were one standard-model bank. 
Our suggestions are volunteered 
with the thought that they will 
provoke an exchange of ideas so 
that the banker and the company 
working together will reach a de- 
sirable solution. The ideas you 
give us, for example, may be used 
to benefit a bank similar to yours 
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a thousand miles from here. The 
company is a clearinghouse for 
progressive ideas pertaining to loss 
prevention. 


Mr. BANKER: This sounds very 
interesting, but what happens if 
a satisfactory solution to a partic- 
ular problem cannot be reached? 


Mr. Surety: Such a difficulty 
will arise usually in but one or two 
operations of the bank. In those 
instances, treatment is deferred 
until your continued consideration 
results in discovery of a solution or 
possibly until our discussion of an- 
other bank’s operations discloses 
a plan which can be followed in 
whole or in part. 


Mr. BANKER: Must changes be 
made immediately? 


Mr. Surety: There is no require- 
ment that any changes be made. 
Our comments are in the nature 
of suggestions only. We would 
prefer that they be given careful 
thought and that you discuss them 
with your fellow officers and pos- 
sibly with your directors. Prompt 
consideration and adoption will 
permit earlier realization of the 
resultant benefits. Naturally, if our 
discussion develops any extra- 
hazardous condition, we are sure 
that you will want to take prompt 
steps to correct it. 

Mr. BANKER: What do you do if 
a banker should find that he is 
disinterested in your service? 
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Mr. Surety: A banker who real- 
izes that premium rates follow 
experience and that he can con- 
trol premium rates to a large 
degree by controlling experience 
through loss prevention, is bound 


service that we are able to offer. 
Mr. BanKeEr: Let us assume that 
I undertake certain changes; will 
that affect my coverage in any 
way? 

Mr. Surety: Assuredly not. Any 


to be interested. All banks recog- 
nize the undesirability of loss and 
understand that only by the coop- 
eration of each banker will bankers 
as a group benefit. We find bank- 
ers individually interested and 
keenly alive to suggestions for im- 
provement. They welcome the 


Now Available 


Owing to the enactment of important amendments to their laws, a 
new edition of the workmen’s compensation law pamphlet for each of the 
following states has now been prepared: Arkansas, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey and New York. 

This 1943 edition of each of the above pamphlets contains a digest 
and the complete latest text of the workmen’s compensation law, per- 
tinent supplementary laws, and the annotations of new cases since the 
last publication dates. 

The Association has also published an analysis, in chart form, of the 
principal provisions of the Financial Responsibility Laws of the United 
States and Canada. 

In previous years, the Association published a single large chart anal- 
ysis of these laws. The new analysis is considerably more elaborate and is 
broken up into a series of seven charts in a single pamphlet. The revision 
was necessitated by numerous amendments, and a change in form was 
required by reason of the adoption in six states of provisions for security 
in the event of accidents. All of these provisions are now covered in con- 
siderable detail, and the charts reflect all 1943 amendments. 

The pamphlets are available for distribution at 25¢ a copy, with special 
prices for quantities. Address the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives, 60 John Street, New York 7, New York. 


change you make is voluntary 
on your part. Your coverage is 
not affected unless regularly mod- 
ified by endorsement or agreement. 


Mr. BANKER: I can’t lose? 


Mr. Surety: You can’t lose; and 
you have a great deal to gain. 
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SOME TIME AGO, we asked our readers to for- 

ward us samples and stories on the use of visual 
selling — graphic salesmanship. One of the best 
that has come to our attention is the following arti- 
cle, ‘Let Them SEE What They're Buying.” The 
author, Walter W. Canner, of New York City, has 
for several years practiced what he preaches; his 
writings attest to the soundness of the selling tech- 
nique he employs. While the author goes into some 
detail with an illustrative presentation of accident 
and health, the principles used naturally apply to 
other lines as well. The JOURNAL takes pleasure 
in presenting to its readers this contribution to the 
cause of “more and better salesmanship” for general 
insurance men. — ED. 








Let Them SEE What They’re Buying 


WALTER W. CANNER 


> IT LOOKED like a tough morning 
for the speaker. As the audience 
filed in, it was apparent, by their 
very manner, that they were in no 
mood to listen to a speech. This 
was easily understood, because it 
was just that kind of a morning. 
For a speaker to face one hundred 
salesmen at a time like this was a 
difficult assignment. Salesmen ex- 
pect much. They get around. You 
must give them something worth- 
while. Am I right when I say this 
is particularly true with insurance 
salesmen? 

The chairman called the meet- 
ing. The audience had already 
slouched down in their seats and 
the general attitude seemed to be, 
“How did I ever happen to get 


roped into this?” The speaker 
found himself addressing a chilly 
and indifferent audience; icicles 
seemed to be forming around the 
room. In his opening remarks, he 
tried desperately to arouse inter- 
est by mustering every bit of his 
enthusiasm and putting forceful 
animation in his voice. No dice! 
These insurance producers were 
in no mood to listen attentively 
and refused to budge from their 
obvious lethargy. 

While addressing the group, the 
speaker nonchalantly removed his 
coat and tossed it on a chair. At 
once, several in the group got 
off their spine and stared at the 
speaker. You could sense an inter- 
est, a curiosity, spreading. Why 
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this unorthodox act? Their pas- 
siveness changed to one of wonder- 
ment — wondering if the speaker 
was overheated, wondering if he 
was uncomfortable, wondering what 
kind of a fellow he was to do 
such an unusual thing. They soon 
learned that this action was to 
illustrate a point visually. It was 
the beginning of a talk on visual 
selling. 

The speaker then went to the 
blackboard, wrote certain points 
on the board, talking as he went 
along. Exhibits were brought out. 
An attempt was being made to 
sell these salesmen through the 


“That’s where that woman fell down 
and sued the store for damages.” 


BUSINESS 
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eyes as well as the ears. No longer 
did the speaker find himself facing 
a cold audience. Facial expres- 
sions had pleasantly changed. His 
listeners were no longer slouched 
in their seats; they were seeing and 
while they were seeing they lis- 
tened attentively. 

To face a group of apathetic 
insurance salesmen is quite a spot 
in which to find one’s self. Ordina- 
rily, this would have been quite 
upsetting and discouraging, but 
not that morning. Here was to be 
the acid test of what was to be 
said. Visual strategy had come to 
my rescue before — had pulled 


CHART 
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many a lost sale out of the fire. I 
had seen many a cold prospect 
warm up and become a client by 
visual selling. Would it have the 
same appeal in addressing a group? 
I’m now thoroughly convinced of 
the great power in visual selling. 
It works. It seems we all like to see 
while we hear; whether individ- 
ually or in a group. 

The little incident related oc- 
curred some time ago. Not one of 
the audience remembers what was 
said that morning, but they do 
remember my taking off my coat, 
and recall the visual demonstra- 
tions that were paraded before 
them. It’s so easy to forget what 
we hear — but we do remember 
what we see! 


FoLLow BROADWAY 


Perhaps you can tell me why 
there are insurance salesmen who 
are reluctant to use visual sales 
presentations and prefer to be 
strictly dealers in words? Really 
successful producers are selling with 
the modern sales technique; that 
is, selling through the eyes as well as 
the ears. No matter how well you 
express yourself, how well chosen 
your vocabulary or how forceful 
and pleasing your voice, regardless 
of how much animation and en- 
thusiasm you throw into your sales 
talk — your sales efficiency will 
increase if you will add a bit of 
scenery to your presentation in the 
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WALTER W. CANNER 


To see is to remember 


form of something that is visual. 

Visual sales methods brighten 
up an interview that otherwise 
might be quite drab and dull to 
your prospect. Can you imagine 
a Broadway production with an 
outstanding cast, giving little or 
no attention to props and scenery? 
Producers recognize the impor- 
tance of the audience’s sight and 
the scenery not only is pleasing 
but decidedly expressive, and plays 
a most important part in any play’s 
success. 


Worps, Worps, Worps 


Let us remember that it re- 
quires considerable energy to lis- 
ten. It is often difficult to read an 
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article.* However, a simple picture 
or a visual idea tells so much di- 
rectly, precisely, effortlessly, pleas- 
antly and eloquently. Language 
is slow compared with the eyes, 
which record with lightning speed. 
A thousand words will not leave 
as deep an impression as one effec- 
tive visual thought. Why is it 
that picture magazines have in- 
creased their circulation by leaps 
and bounds? The public finds such 
periodicals easy to digest — time- 
savers, for through pictures are 
recorded accurately and vividly 
ideas that could be lost in a 
wilderness of words. 

Today, moving as quickly as 
we are, the public demands that 
thoughts be expressed as quickly 
as possible. This can be done 
properly in only one way — visu- 
ally. Sometimes we salesmen are 
inclined to talk too much. Words 
are like leaves and where they 
most abound, much fruit of sense 
beneath is rarely found. 


Pix Bevreve Ir WHEN I See It 

Do you believe in everything that 
you hear? Of course you don’t! 

* No matter how interesting you might 
find this discourse of mine, [ll bet the 


accompanying pictures have caught your 
attention much more. 
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Do you believe in everything 
you read? Hardly! 

But tell me, do you believe in 
everything you see? Well, now, 
that is different! Isn’t it true that 
you and I rely a great deal on 
what we see, and rarely question 
what we observe? We are most 
dependent on our ocular faculties. 
So it is with that prospect of yours. 
He will believe more readily if he 
first is able to see your idea. 


Ever Hap Tuts EXPERIENCE? 


How often have you approached 
a prospect with some form of in- 





They CAN Take It with Them. — Yes, they 
can take your automobile, your house, 
your securities, your bank account, if 
necessary to satisfy a judgment against 
you as a result of an accident. 
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Wa the Well Dressed 


Golfer might wear if he injured 
someone while playing golf and 
was without a Golfer's Liability 


Insurance Policy. 


surance that he definitely needed? 
There is no question about your 
knowledge of the subject, and you 
present a convincing and logical 
sales talk for its purchase. But you 
find an indifferent, unresponsive 
prospect, and you walk out with- 
out the order. Perhaps you have 
scratched your head and won- 
dered why you had failed to mo- 
tivate the prospect. 

It might be well to analyze the 
situation. You approached him 
when he was busily engaged in 
his work, and today every man 
accepts the responsibility of his 
position very seriously. Purchase of 
the type of insurance you wished 
to present was perhaps farthest 
from his mind. He was gracious 
enough to listen to your story, but 
there was no sale and perhaps you 
left with his words ringing in your 
ears, “Let me think it over.” 

Why? It is difficult to under- 
stand because here is an executive, 
a man of quick decision — not a 
dilly-dallier — an executive who 
abhors procrastination. You may 
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convince him later, but this failure 
has weakened your position and, 
remember, it takes time out of 
your calendar for every repeated 
call back. 


HEDGE-JUMPING 


Why did your sales talk fail to 
click? While you were giving your 
sales talk, perhaps your prospect’s 
mind began to wander. While you 
talked, he remembered about the 
important conference he was to 
have that afternoon. Maybe he 
was thinking about his trip to 
Washington and wondering if his 
secretary had been successful in 
making the proper reservations; 
perhaps his mind flashed back to 
the work that was before him on 
his desk. It could be he might have 
a little anxiety at home, and be- 
gan thinking about his family. 

While you were talking, your pros- 
pect heard you but was not listening. 

Under such conditions, he has 
missed the main points of your 
arguments because he has not 
been concentrating on what you 
have been saying. He just does 
not understand your proposition, 
because he refused to listen at- 
tentively, and later finds it embar- 
rassing to ask questions. One of 
the first principles of selling is that 
you cannot sell anything unless the 
prospect understands the product you 
are presenting. How can he under- 
stand if he is not listening? 
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Today we hear a lot about 
hedge-jumping — aviators who 
zoom down from the sky, skim the 
top of trees and houses and then 
zoom up in the sky. Then down 
again, up again. Our aviators are 
trained to this technique. 

Our prospects are doing a lot of 
mental hedge-jumping these days. 
It’s hard to sell when they are 
zooming in and out of the inter- 
view. We used to call it a “‘grass- 
hopper mind” -—— jumping from 
place to place. Hedge-jumping is 
more appropriate, because peo- 
ple’s minds jump from one thing to 
another with lightning rapidity. 

War presents new problems 
every day; strategy has to be 
developed, to meet these problems. 
Salesmanship demands the same 
thing. Stop the prospect from wan- 
dering all over the lot; stop this 
hedge-jumping; develop a tech- 
nique that will meet this situation 
that has spoiled so many sales. 


12 To 1 


It has been determined that the 
eyes are 12 times as effective as 
the ears in recording impressions. 
Why fight these odds? Your job 
as a salesman is to do something 
that will compel the prospect to 
forget all about outside influences 
and concentrate on what you are 
saying. The most effective way of 
doing this is through visualization. 
It gets attention, it arouses curi- 
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osity. With lightning speed the 
eyes understand, where words may 
confuse the issue. 


Direct ATTENTION FROM 
YOURSELF 


We might remember this. Man 
is peculiar; he does not like to be 
sold. As you talk to him, he per- 
haps has a feeling that he is being 
sold. By the use of visual sales 
mastery, the attention of a pros- 








Eye Catchers 


Your sales efficiency will in- 
crease if you add a bit of scenery 
to your presentation in the form 
of something visual. 


Language is slow compared 
with the eyes. 


Through pictures are recorded 
accurately and vividly ideas that 
could be lost in a wilderness of 
words, 


With lightning speed the eyes 
understand, where words may 
confuse the issue. 





They buy — when you catch 
the eye. 


Pep up your sales presentation 
—try Vitamin V — visual sell- 
ing. Use ocular demonstrations, 

A picture or a graph is a “road 
map” that leads directly to the 
prospect’s mind. 

Penetrate the prospect’s brain 
and heart through his eyes and 
ears. 
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pect is attracted away from you 
to the product or service which 
you are presenting. 

When a prospect hears you 
“sell,” he turns away. Don’t let a 
prospect realize you areselling him. 
Turn his attention to something 
visual. He will forget all about 
you; you have stopped his mind 
hedge-jumping; gotten his undi- 
vided attention. 


VITAMIN “V” 


Recently, three agents came to 
me with their problems. One had 
difficulty in the approach. Another 
was able to see people, but his 
interviews were not satisfactory. 
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The third had no trouble with his 
approach, felt that his sales talk 
was effective, but recognized his 
weakness in closing. 

Here we have three important 
phases in selling. Strange as it may 
seem, the same suggestion was 
made to each man, which pro- 
duced results. The recommendation 
was the use of visual sales material. 

Top-flight life insurance sales- 
men employ visual sales skill to 
point out to the prospect the im- 
portance of life insurance for Mary 
and the babies. Many casualty 
producers, particularly those with 
large automobile accounts, have 
helped create this volume by using 
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tangible material that they can 
place before the prospect, showing 
visually the necessity of automo- 
bile insurance and pointing out 
peace of mind driving with ade- 
quate limits. They may call the 
prospect’s attention to the hazard 
of driving without protection, or 
maybe emphasize the legal service 
that is available to an automobile 
policyholder in the event of an 
accident. 

Burglary and liability insurance 
can be dramatized explicitly and 
effectively to the public by the use 
of visual presentations that will 
clearly bring to the prospect’s 
attention the need of such pro- 
tection. That important difference 
between ‘“‘yes” and “‘no” at the 
close of the interview can often 
be traced to a visual thought. They 
buy — when you catch the eye! 

We are merchandising an in- 
tangible, but if we will only at- 
tempt to make it somewhat tangi- 
ble by -selling through the eyes, 
making it visual — making it real 
— we will then be employing a 
method that is not used by too 
many insurance salesmen. It pro- 
vides you with a different ap- 
proach, gives opportunity to 
brighten up the interview with 
showmanship and makes your pres- 
entation impressive to your client. 
Resolve today to pep up your sales 
presentation —try Vitamin V — 
visual selling. 


Ue 
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LULUUULUEUESAAUAUUOUEONAAEUNOOUUAOREREAEEUATTOHLEN 


I HEREBY AGREE to pay 
any and all judgments (regardless 
of amount), which may be brought 
against me on account of injury 
or damage to persons or property 
caused by my automobile while 
said automobile is being operated 
by myself or by any other person 
with my permission, or in my 
service. 


I ALSO AGREE to pay all 
doctors’, hospital and nurses’ bills, 
court costs, lawyers’ fees and all 
other costs and expenses, arising 
out of any accident caused by my 
automobile, for which I am held 
liable. 


I PLEDGE as security for the 
payment of said judgments, costs 
and expenses, all my real estate, 
chattels and property of every 
kind and description, which I now 
possess or may hereafter own, as 
well as a garnishee of my income 
if these items are insufficient to 
meet the judgment. 


IN THE EVENT that I am 
unable to pay such judgments, 
costs and expenses and such prop- 
erty at sale, or a garnishee of my 
income shall be insufficient to 
meet the full amount of such judg- 
ments and expenses, I FUR- 
THER AGREE NOT to operate 
an automobile again in NEW 
YORK STATE, THIRTY- 
TWO OTHER STATES and 
EIGHT PROVINCES OF CAN- 
ADA for at least three years. 





DOT) 
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VISUAL SELLING OF ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 


If you will explore the possibil- 
ities of visual selling, you will be 
surprised what can be accom- 
plished in expressing the main 
points of your sales talk. 

Let’s illustrate the use of visual 
material in the sale of personal 
accident insurance. Here the sales- 
man can speak quite eloquently on 
the importance of one’s earning 
power, and that a prospect should 
have a plan of protection to safe- 
guard his most valuable possession, 
his ability to earn. The salesman 
can talk with a great deal of feel- 
ing and truth about the high costs 
of accidents, and how it will affect 
the family budget. 

Again, words, just words, and 
even though “power” words are 
used, it has been found that these 
ideas can be portrayed much more 
effectively by the use of something 
visual. Successful producers use oc- 
ular demonstrations that tell the 
story of accident insurance in a 
logical, convincing and intelligible 
manner, emphasizing the need. 
The sales talk that goes with one 
catch-the-eye presentation may be 
of only six minutes’ duration, but 
such time-tested, modern, visual 
sales demonstrations command the 
immediate attention of the pros- 
pect and have proven real sales 
getters for those who use them. 
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Because practically everyone is 
a prospect, producers acquire new 
prospects through the sale of per- 
sonal accident coverage. To some, 
this is called “‘cold canvass’; a 
better expression is ‘“‘business 
extension.” 

It is not uncommon in ap- 
proaching a prospect to have the 
individual voice a feeling that he 
is not at all interested. Producers 
using a visual sales aid whip it 
out, hold it in front of the pros- 
pect, and ask if he has ever seen it 
before. The prospect is curious; 
the producer can tell if the graphic 
device is new to the prospect and 
follows it up with the statement, 
“There’s an interesting story in 
back of this and it will take only 
six minutes of your valuable time. 
Successful men like yourself have 
been glad that I have shown it to 
them, and while I am here, I 
would like to tell you about it, 
without any obligation to you, of 
course.” Because the man is won- 
dering just what the diagrams rep- 
resent, curiosity and interest com- 
pel him to listen to the salesman’s 
story. These points are brought 
out and elaborated visually: 


I, THat His Earninc Asiuity Is 
His Most VALuaBLeE Possession. The 
producer points out that if an accident 
dislodged the “foundation block” on 
the diagram, his earning power, all of 
the things that an individual has ac- 
quired, can be seriously affected. This 
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dramatizes the importance of one’s 
earning power and suggests to the 
prospect that he think seriously about 
his most valuable possession — his earn- 
ing power. 

II. THat Accents ArE HappeEn- 
inG Every Day. Placed before the 
prospect is a sheet showing newspaper 
clippings of accidents of all kinds and 
descriptions. Such headlines are fa- 
miliar to him. He sees that he cannot 
refute the statement that accidents are 
happening every day. 

III. Toar He May Meet Wir 
AN ACCIDENT AT Any Time. The pros- 
pect then sees a record of claims paid 
during the last five years for accidents 
to which he is exposed. Statistics on 
automobile, home, sports and recrea- 
tion and pedestrian accidents con- 
vince him that he is not safe at any 
time. He views proof that people are 
being paid. 

IV. Tuat Serious Accents ARE 
Expensive. This is a general term, but 
if the salesman can break this down 
and show the actual cost of medical 
expenses, such as ambulance, X-rays, 
operating room, anaesthetic room, 
nurses’ and doctors’ fees, using the pad 
and pencil method to outline this Cost, 
it emphasizes the fact that accidents 
are expensive. 

V. How a Serious Accent May 
Upset His FinanciAt PLAN, or His 
Bupcet Ir He Has Ong, BecAusE OF 
THE INCREASED Expenses. The graphic 
visual thought, showing expenses vs. 
earnings points out to the prospect 
that his expense line would jump 
suddenly as a result of a serious acci- 
dent and could surpass his earning 
capacity, thus seriously impairing his 
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financial status. He sees how an acci- 
dent can upset his financial plan. 

VI. How He May ARRANGE TO 
MEET THESE EXPENSES, PROVIDE FOR 
AN Income Wuite He Is D1saBiep, 
AND PRovIDE FOR A SHocK Funp 
IN CasE THE AccipeNnT Is FATAL, 
THROUGH A MopErRN AccwwENT Pot- 
icy. Visually, the producer puts down 
on paper the plan of protection to 
safeguard the prospect’s most valuable 
possession, his ability to earn. Rather 
than rely entirely on words, the agent 
keeps the attention of the prospect by 
putting this on paper, explaining the 
protection as he goes along. The pros- 
pect sees the amounts and scope of 
the protection offered. 


This visual sales story must not 
be interpreted as a “canned” sales 
talk; it is a time-tested method 
that has secured accident orders 
from people who have been pro- 
crastinating for a long time. We 
call it a “road map” that leads 
directly to the prospect’s mind, 


‘devoid of all detours and loss of 


time, and most important, one 
that commands his undivided at- 
tention because you are selling 
through the eyes as well as the 
ears. The prospect “sees” what you 
mean when you use catch-the-eye 
material. 

There are numerous visual sales 
methods used by producers selling 
personal accident insurance. Here 
are a few: 


1. Boox or Exuisits. A small-size, 
attractive ring book binder, contain- 
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ing visual exhibits illustrating the need 
of the insurance — effective pictures 
that any individual can readily com- 
prehend — is a powerful tool in the 
hands of a producer who believes in 
visual selling. Unusual, common, large 
or even amusing claims that tell a 
human interest story, stimulate in- 
terest on the part of the prospect and 
make him concentrate. 

2. Company LireRATURE. Compa- 
nies today prepare their literature 
with care and perceptive appreciation 
of advertising value and sales execu- 
tion. Usually such literature is “‘pic- 
tured” in a significant way to put the 
story across, and many an agent has 
built an effective sales story around an 
attractive and impressive circular from 
his company. 


3. Pap AND Pencit. The agent who 


” 


is adept in creating “art,” or even 
*‘match-stick”’ illustrations, on a pad, 
illustrating as he goes along, focuses 
attention on his sales points and en- 
gages the prospect to observe the 
points which he is talking about. 
Many insurance men are quite expert 
in the use of pad and pencil. Some 
producers just can’t sell unless they 
have a pencil in their hand. There are 
numerous ways of using this tech- 
nique. If you have at any time used 
this method then you, too, recognize 
the importance of visual selling. 

4. TESTIMONIALS. Mere statements 
can be made by any salesman, but 
proof is what the prospect wants. 
Clever, successful salesmen know that 
proof makes people buy faster than 
anything else. The use of the third- 
party influence by the use of testimo- 
nial letters, pays handsome dividends. 


November 


A claim settlement facsimile placed 
before a prospect makes him appre- 
ciate that if he had such protection, 
it would bring him peace of mind and 
comfort. 

I happen to know of one successful 
insurance salesman who has an im- 
pressive testimonial book. He main- 
tains that he would not sell it for 
$100,000. He approaches a prospect 
and asks him if he will be good enough 
to look over two or three of these 
letters. It’s an interest-getter, the sto- 
ries are fascinating, the stories are 
true. Here is proof, definite proof, of 
the importance of insurance. Every 
producer should build such a testimo- 
nial file. 

5. Newspapers. When an accident 
occurs, and they are always happen- 
ing, some salesmen carry the news- 
paper account with them and place it 
in front of the prospect, inquiring that 
if a similar accident happened to him 
would he have the proper ‘protection 
against such an adversity? Local acci- 
dents stir up the thought that “it 
could have happened to me.” Light- 
ning struck close to home. 

6. Your Own Ponicy. This idea 
works. Drop your own accident policy 
on the prospect’s desk. Say to him that 
perhaps he would be interested in 
knowing about the accident protection that 
insurance men themselves purchase. Open 
up your policy before the prospect, 
and tell him of the benefits you enjoy 
in the event of an accident. Show him 
how broad and modern the coverage. 
Hold his attention by visual presenta- 
tion through your own contract. 

7. Hosprrau But. A huge photostat 
of a hospital bill placed before a pros- 
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pect quickly shows him the expenses 
that are involved due to an accident. 
With such visual material, the sales- 
man can easily explain the broad 
coverage afforded under the modern 
reimbursement benefit, and the bill 
itself emphasizes the necessity of hav- 
ing this protection. 


I like the idea of the salesman 
who uses four sample checks and 
places them before his prospect. 
One is for $30,000 representing 
death and dismemberment; one 
for $200, representing weekly in- 
demnity; and one for $1,000, rep- 
resenting reimbursement cover- 
age. Then, he shows the prospect a 
check of $54.30, telling him that 
by such a payment he will enjoy 
this protection. Doesn’t the pre- 
mium seem insignificant compared 
to the benefits? Again, visual 
selling! 

Then there is the use of the 
large, old-fashioned dollar bill, 
comparing it with our present 
dollar bill. Tell the prospect that 
in event of a claim, “large” 
dollar bills will in effect be paid 
because at a time of adversity, 
payments made under an accident 
policy would be “big” dollars — 


The Eves 
Have It 
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would in effect have greater pur- 
chasing power by being used 
strictly for the necessities of life. 
Tell him that the present dollar 
which he earns has smaller pur- 
chasing power for necessities be- 
cause part of this earned dollar is 
dissipated for luxuries and enjoy- 
ment for the family. Comparing 
two types of dollars visually shows 
the prospect that the dollars which 
the insurance company pays out 
represent big dollars. 

* * * 

Explore the possibilities of visual 
selling. Try it. Use it. Increase 
your sales efficiency by visual strat- 
egy. It behooves every insurance man to 
penetrate the prospect’s brain and heart 
through his eyes and ears. Let him see 
what you mean. 

And just a word about emo- 
tional selling. Emotion is worth 
a dozen facts. If the salesman is 
able to stimulate an emotional 
urge, it is much superior to cold 
facts alone. Emotional selling can 
be effectively done through visual 
sales technique. Take a direct 
road to the prospect’s mind, make 
facts really live by selling through 
the ears and eyes. 

Don’t only let your prospect 
hear what you say, let him see 
what you say. Remember, the 
eyes are twelve times as effective 
as the ears in recording impres- 
sions. When the visibility is clear, 
then it’s smooth sailing for you. 





Recent Court “Decisions — III 


RAPHAEL ALEXANDER 


Liability of Farmer.— An automobile 
was being driven along a hard surfaced, 
well-traveled highway when three hogs, 
weighing between 150 and 175 pounds 
each, belonging to defendant, suddenly 
ran up and out of the road ditch and 
directly into the path of plaintiff’s auto- 
mobile, causing damage to the automo- 
bile and injury to the occupants. It was 
alleged that defendant carelessly per- 
mitted his hogs to wander about after 
dark. A trial resulted in a judgment for 
$395 in favor of plaintiff, which was 
affirmed on appeal. (Traill v. Osther- 
meier [Nebraska, 1941] 300 N.W. 375.) 


*  .£ 


Liability of Store Owner.— A woman, 
while sitting in defendant’s store eating 
her lunch, was injured by plaster which 
fell from the ceiling. After the accident 
she had pains in her neck and head and 
weakness of the muscles supporting the 
upper lid of her left eye. The court 


rendered judgment in the sum of 
$2,750. It was affirmed on appeal. 
(Hanson v. Economical Cunningham 
Drug Stores [Michigan, 1941] 300 N.W. 
153.) 


For previous examples in this series, 
see the JourNnAL for December, 1941, 
page 13, and May, 1942, page 11. 


Liability of Motorist. — A motorist, after 
coming over a hill, applied his brakes 
to avoid striking an automobile ahead, 
skidded and crossed to the left side 
of the road. There he collided with 
plaintiff’s automobile, injuring a man 
and a woman. Verdicts of $3,000 and 
$1,800, respectively, were sustained on 
appeal. (West v. Parrett [Illinois, 1943] 
48 N.E. 2d 199.) 
7 ¥ F 
Liability of Hairdresser. — A woman sus- 
tained a scalp burn while receiving a 
permanent wave at a hairdressing ¢s- 
tablishment. The jury returned a verdict 
for $1,000 which the trial justice reduced 
to $500. Defendant contended that even 
as reduced the verdict was excessive, but 
the appellate court affirmed. (Boudreau v. 
Shatkin [Rhode Island, 1943] 30 A. 
2d 101.) 
Te oe 

Liability of Restaurant Owner. — A woman 
entered defendant’s restaurant and, after 
finding a seat, proceeded to the lavatory. 
She lost her way in the corridor, opened 
a door marked “Private,” and fell down 
a flight of steps. The jury awarded judg- 
ment in favor of the plaintiff. It was 
affirmed on appeal. (Flanigan v. Madi- 
son Plaza Grill [New Jersey, 1943] 30 A. 
2d 38.) 





“The Customers Always Write” 


TrisuTe TO ALBERT W. WHITNEY 
New York City 
Gentlemen: 

Mr. Whitney will live long and glori- 
ously in the memory of those who knew 
and could appreciate the great con- 
tribution he made not only to our busi- 
ness but to the security of our nation’s 
people. Your recital (October, page 29) 
of his many assignments does not do 
justice to this patient, far-sighted, gentle 
man. 

He taught a generation of insurance 
management that money spent in real 
public relations pays and — through 
his pioneering of safety education in the 
public schools —he is personally re- 
sponsible for the saving of the lives of 
uncountable thousands of children and 
their parents. 

KENNETH SPENCER 
=-}— 
ENCORE 
New York City 
Dear Sir: 

Please send us, as soon as possible, 
2,500 reprints of the article, ““Less Than 
Half a Cent a Day, per Employee,” 
that appeared in the August-September 
CASUALTY AND SurRETY JOURNAL. 

H. E, Istnc 
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ANSWER IN “UpstpE-Down” ENGLISH 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Your August-September issue con- 
tains an interesting article on bank in- 
surance entitled “It Was a Good Vault 
— Once!”, by John S. Cruickshank. 

In the study and preparation of bank 
insurance surveys, I inadvertently stum- 
bled on an idea that I feel might be of 
interest, and I am therefore submitting 
it as a hypothetical question with my 
answer in upside-down English at the 
end of this letter. (I might be wrong.) 

Due to wartime conditions, all articles 
of bank and office equipment have be- 
come more valuable because many of 
these items cannot be replaced, and since 
the protection afforded this valuable 
property is usually no greater than that 
afforded by a piece of glass, it seems in 
order to raise the question as to the pro- 
cedure a bank would follow to recover a 
loss of this nature. 

Here, then, is the hypothetical ques- 
tion. “Suppose the premises of a bank 
are forcibly entered and office equip- 
ment valued at $1,333.33 taken. Under 
what type of coverage would claim be 
filed?” 

(Turn page for answer.) 
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M. 
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Orr THE BEATEN PATH 
New York City 
Dear Sir: 

Got a big kick out of “‘Agitat Digitos, 
Computat” in the August-September is- 
sue (page 10). In fact, I wasn’t the only 
one who got a kick out of it — a good 
friend (?) of mine stole my copy right 
off of my desk and made off with it. Can 
you possibly let me have another copy? 

It seems to me that an insurance man, 
talking with a prospect who is financially- 
minded or mathematically-inclined, might 
sometimes briefly bring this odd method 
of computing into the conversation and 
thus capture a momentary spark of inter- 
est that might otherwise be lacking. 

In any event, I like what is apparently 
becoming a policy of yours, that of oc- 
casionally having an article off the 
beaten path or only indirectly related to 
insurance — and replete with what is 
called human-interest. 


B. 
=—=— 


For INSURANCE FOLK OF 
Non-AccounTING CATEGORIES 

Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Dear Editor: 

Here is a suggestion of an amateur 
mathematician, brought on by reading 
your interesting “digitalis” article (Au- 
gust-September). You see I call it that, 
because it was an “eye-opener”’: 


Do you ever wonder if that long multi- 
plication you just figured, by “‘orthodox 
methods,” is correct? How can you be 
absolutely sure without going back over 
it again and again? Maybe you’re just 
making the same mistake each time you 
go over it? 

Some such thoughts probably flash 
through the mind of the person forced to 
do a fairly large set of multiplications, 
especially late in the day when you’re 
tired. If only there were some simple 
way to double-check the result! 

Well, there is, and it’s both simple and 
easy to remember. Here it is, a system 
of eliminating the nines from the multi- 
plicand, the multiplier and your answer: 


7543821 = 3 


643 X 4 


22631463 
30175284 
45262926 


4850676903 = 3 


12=3 


Explanation: ‘Taking out each two 
numbers adding up to nine in the multi- 
plicand leaves a remainder of 3; doing 
the same in the multiplier leaves a re- 
mainder of four. Multiply these two 
numbers together, again eliminate the 
nine, and you have 3 for a remainder. 
Doing the same thing in the answer, you 
find a remainder of three which checks 
with your three above, and tells you 
your operation is absolutely correct. 
What a relief to be sure! 

This system of checking multiplica- 
tions is very old; but oddly enough, not 
all mathematicians seem to know about 
it, or even all actuaries, so it’s reasonable 
to suppose that insurance folk of non- 
accounting categories may not be 
acquainted with it, either. 


Bart LEIPER 





Frep A. MorerTon is owner of the Fred 
A. Moreton Company, Salt Lake City. 
University of Utah and School of Mili- 
tary Aeronautics, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. Served in World 
War I as 2nd Lieutenant, and entered 
insurance immediately thereafter. Past 
or present honors: President, Fire Un- 
derwriters Association of Salt Lake 
City; President of Casualty and Surety 
Managers Association of Salt Lake 
City; Vice President, and now President, 
National Association of Insurance Agents. 
(Security or Freedom?, page 1.) 
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Fannie L. GARDINER is Executive Assist- 
ant, Insurance Institute of America, 
Inc., 80 John Street, N. Y. 7, N. Y. 
B.S., Simmons College. Has been en- 
gaged in the administrative end of the 
Institute’s educational work since 1929. 
( The Individual’s Post-War Plan, page 17.) 
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Tuorp McCuusky is Publications Edi- 
tor of the National Conservation Bureau, 
accident prevention division of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives. He assisted in writing the newly- 
revised edition of ““Man and the Motor 
Car,” the Conservation Bureau’s text- 
book on high-school driver education, 
and spent several months, together with 
other staff members of the Conservation 
Bureau and the Bureau-sponsored Center 
for Safety Education at New York Univer- 
sity, in working with the Quartermaster 


Corps of the United States Army in the 
preparation of a new technical manual 
on Army driver selection and training. In 
addition to his editorial work, he has 
contributed approximately one million 
words to leading journals and fiction 
magazines. (Aiding Military Transport, 
page 9.) 


. 2...2 
Ernest L. Cvark is an executive in the 
Treasurer’s Office (New York) of the J. 
C. Penney Company, operators of a vast 


chain of department stores, with more 
than 60,000 employees. Safety promo- 
tion and insurance buying come under 
his direction. His nearly 35 years in 
insurance include service with the Penn- 
sylvania Fire Insurance Company in 
New York, an insurance agency in 
Brooklyn, broker, and Insurance Con- 
sultant with Alfred M. Best Company, 
New York. Served with A.E.F. in World 
War I. Instructor in brokerage, Insur- 
ance Society of New York. (Does It Pay 
to Advertise? page 25.) 
2 #£ 


Wayne Merrick is Manager, Claims 
Bureau, Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives. LL.B., National 
University Law School, Washington, 
D. C. Special Agent, FBI, for nearly 
nine years. Chief Investigator, Staff of 
Thomas E. Dewey, former Special 
Prosecutor, New York County, for 
nearly three years. (Bizarre Fraudulent 
Claim Exposed, page 35.) 
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ReoInacp S. Hovmes is Surety Superin- 
tendent at Syracuse for the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty of Balti- 
more. LL.B., University of Baltimore. 
Member of the Bar of the State of Mary- 
land. Fourteen years’ bonding experi- 
ence. Besides underwriting, Mr. Holmes 
has conducted classes and given lectures 
to producers and students in many locali- 
ties in New York State. (Meeting Emer- 
gencies with Surety Bonds, page 20.) 
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RicHarp T. Woop is Manager of the 
Fidelity Department of the American 
Surety Company, New York, with which 
he has been associated for 19 years. Grad- 
uate of Yale University. Following army, 
newspaper and diplomatic experience, 
entered the surety field. Has been active 
in Surety Association committee work. 
(Introducing Loss Prevention to a Banker, 


page 43.) 
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RAPHAEL ALEXANDER, Of the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Executives, has 
under his direction analysis of legislation 
and also editorial work on the Associa- 
tion’s legal publications. Is a graduate 
of New York University Law School, and 
practiced law for several years prior to 
coming to the Association in 1935. 
Author, “Lawyers’ Practice Time Table,” 
a reference book for lawyers. (Recent 
Court Decisions — III, page 60.) 
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WALTER J. CANNER is Assistant Manager 
of the Life Department, of the John 
Street office (N. Y. C.) of The Travelers 


Insurance Company. He has, in fact, 
spent some 20 years with that company, 
having served in Hartford, Cleveland, 
Rochester, Columbus and Yonkers. 
When he first came to New York City, 
he served as Assistant Supervisor of acci- 
dent underwriting, from which he went 
to his present position, where for the 
past three years he has been in charge of 
accident and health production. He is a 
member of the Accident and Health 
Club of New York, and has conducted 
several courses in public speaking and 
insurance selling for producers, notably 
at Pace Business College, Marquand 
School, Brooklyn, and the Insurance 
Society of New York. (Let Them SEE 
What They’re Buying, page 47.) 


Credits. — Illustration on page 24 
through courtesy of Institute of Life In- 
surance. Page 31: “Full Set,” courtesy 
The Home Insurance Company; “‘Rocke- 
feller Restoration,” International News 
Photo. Page 32: “Kearny Blast,” Inter- 
national News Photo; “Cow Capers,” 
Dulaney, Johnston & Priest Agency of 
Wichita and KFH Radio Studios. Page 
34: “Safety Outlet,” courtesy Imperial 
Brass Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago; “‘Necktie Party,” United States 
Rubber Company and Safety Magazine 
of the Greater New York Safety Coun- 
cil. Illustrations for article on pages 48- 
59 from The Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany. Art work by C. A. Smith (front 
cover design), Horace T. Elmo, Charles 
Skiles, W. McCallum Hogg, Robert G. 
Sternloff, Bela Louis, Warrens Evans, 
Jr., Vic Zimmerman and Hull Studios. 


Flossie: ‘““You’ll never catch me going out to dinner with an 
editor again.” Girl friend: “Why? Was he broke?” Flossie: 
“I don’t know that, but he put a blue pencil through about half 
my order.” — Canadian Underwriter 
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